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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Vo... Vil, Noo JuNE, 1920 
JONATHAN CARVER AND TH#H CARVER GRANT? 


For residents of the upper Mississippi valley the career of 
Jonathan Carver must ever possess a peculiar interest. Al 
though practically a century of exploitation of this region by the 
French preceded Carver’s enterprise of 1766-1767, with the con 
clusion of the seven years’ war their dominion vanished from 
North America. For obvious reasons the French had concealed 
as far as possible from their English rivals the knowledge they 
had gained of the interior of the continent. Accordingly, the 
opportunity still remained to Carver to reveal to the English 
speaking world as a fresh discovery the geographical knowledge 
which by two years of toilsome adventure he had acquired. 

That Carver fully appreciated the importance of the intorma- 
tion he brought back to civilization in the autumn of 1768 there 
is ample evidence. Within a month after his return to Boston 
there appeared in the Boston Chronicle a ‘* Proposal to the pub 
lic’? for the issuance on subscription basis of a journal of his 
travels. For some reason, however, — probably because of lack 
of response on the part of the public — the project was aban 
doned and in February, 1769, Carver sailed for England, intent 
on bringing out his journal there. The story of his disappomt 
ment and of the factors responsible for postponing publication 
of his book until 1778 is recited by Carver himself in the intro 
duction to the first edition of his Travels. It is sufficient here to 
observe that, after long vears of alternation between hope and 
despair, he finally died of want in London in 1780. Meanwhile 
his book had been published two years before and it quickly 

1 This paper was given as the presidential address at the thirteenth annual meeting 


of the Mississippi valley historical association at Greencastle, Indiana, April 29, 1920. 
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Milo M. Quaife 
achieved aw idespread success. Edition followed edition in Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Dutch, until in all thirty or more had 
been published. But the book, no less than its author, was des 
tined to experience fluctuations of fortune. From time to time 
its validity was called in question by students of the subjects 
with which it dealt, until at length a brilliant exponent of the 
modern school of historical criticism, Mr. Edward G. Bourne of 
Yale, subjected it to a destructive analysis caleulated to blast 
orever the claims of Carver concerning his explorations and 
the reputation of his Travels.’ 

The last word, apparently, had been said on the subject, and 
for a time there were none so poor as to do Carver honor. But 
it is never safe to celebrate a victory until all the returns are in. 
Upon reconsideration it became apparent that the performance 
of the historical critic was itself open to eriticism and that there 
was still something to be said in defense of Carver and his 
famous book. During the last decade several middle western 
historical workers have approached the question from one angle 
or another... The publication more recently of Mr. William 
Browning’s notable contribution upon the early eareer of Car- 
ver‘ and the acquisition by the State historical society of Wis- 
cousin of important manuscript material pertaining to his later 
life and to the Carver grant seems to render the occasion oppor 
tune for a fresh discussion of Carver’s career in the light of all 
the information now available. 

Of Carver’s ancestry and early life two contradictory accounts 
have hitherto been given, one by Dr. John Lettsom, benefactor 


of Carver’s Enelish widow, the other by the Reverend Samuel 
Peters, who, in his old age,became claimant of the Carver grant. 


Edward G. B ,‘*The travels of Jonathan Carver,’’? in American historical 
1] 

See J t. 4 \ bibl iphy of Carver’s els,’’ and ‘‘Captain Jonathan 
Carv vdditior ue W sin historical society, Proceedings, 1909, p. 145 
ff 19] S7 ff test mony ot J | Lee nd M. M Quaife in UW ited States o} 
1 ‘ . Ec and power compa M. M. Quaife, ‘‘ Critical evaluation 
( te hist in Miss sIPPI VALLEY HISTORICA REVIEW, 
| 169 ff R Ra Ponteach: } {merica, edited by Allan 

\ ns (¢ i 1914 120 ff 
Willian The early histor ot Je an Carve! in Wise i 
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Lettsom’s account is obviously erroneous in part and it was 


therefore ri jected by Bourne; that of Peters was likewise 


rejected, on the two-fold ground, apparently, that statements 


emanating trom Peters are not entitled to credit. and that 


one in particular which made Carver a direct descendant o 
Governor Carver of Plymouth could not be true sinee the eo, 


ernor left no surviving male issue. Now, a liar may tell the 
truth on occasion, and equally an honest man mav speak erron 
ously. The eritie’s distrust of Peters’ veracity Was amply justi 


d; but in the matter of Jonathan Carver’s descent from Gov 
4 


ernor John Carver. eters evidenth intended to tell the truth 


id almost succeeded in doing so, for the explorer’s first Ameri 


ean ancestor was mn faet Robert Carver, the brother ot Governo. 


i 


John Carver of Phy mouth. Robert Carver settled at \Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, about the vear 1638, and here, thirty vears later, 

is born his erandson, David Carver. Some time prior to the 
vear 1700 David Carver located at Wevmouth, Massachusetts. 
where he married Hannah 1)\ ‘r about the year 1702. To them 
was born (besides other children) a son, Jonathan, April 13, 
1710.2 About the vear 1718 David Carver removed with his 
amily to Canterbury, Connecticut, where he died in 1727. 

In view of the many statements that have been made coneern 
ing the ignorance and lowly estate of Jonathan Carver ‘ 


it 


LS 
worth while to note what manner of man his father was, and 
what the environment in which he was reared. The investiga 
tions of Browning show that Ensign David Carver was a man of 
prominence in his community for at least a quarter of a century 
before his death. At Weymouth he was elected to a number of 


offices, including those of tithingman, constable, and sel etman 


il, 


Carver’s Travels. Peters’ brief account is in Americ tate papers: publie land 
t SS A much k eT bio ( ( een T re 

1 in 1805 by Samuel H ! Lise in t i possit V 

tf Peter Is amone the Pete ers t W t il hi 

On Jonathan Carver’s aneestry and yout ee |} wnhing | f t 
Tonat un Carver in Wise ( 91 fi 

‘ Lettsom stated that Carver was born at Stillwater, Connecticut. in 1732: Pet 
that his birth oeceurred at Canterbury in 1729 From the fact that } ! age to 
(Abigail Robbins took place in 1746, recent writers have inelined to place his birth 


ome years earlier than these dates. 


discussion of this point see Lee, ‘‘A bibliography of Carver’s travels,’’ in 


Wisconsin historical sox lety, Proe i , 1909, p. 145 fi 
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He was a ‘‘householder”’ of the village and owner, in addition to 
other property, of a grist-mill. After removing to Canterbury 
he was repeated] elected leather sealer; within two years he 
was chosen ‘‘first seleetman’’ and he repeatedly served as mod- 
erator of the town meetings. So numerous were these elections 
that Browning concludes that in his first few years at Canter- 
bury David Carver ‘*was elected to about every office in the oft 
of the town.’’ Dying in 1727, when not quite sixty years of age, 
he left an estate the appraisal value of which was over £2,000. 
Although this figure would be deemed unimpressive at the pres. 
ent time, in his day and environment it made him a man of 
wealth. 

On the maternal side, too, the explorer’s ancestry was of the 
best. Mrs. David Carver was a sister of Colonel John Dyer of 
Canterbury and Colonel Thomas of Windham, both prominent 
in the affairs of Connecticut. Solomon Pain, son-in-law of David 
Carver and executor of his estate, was widely known as a leader 
and organizer of the separatist church movement in Connecticut. 
Instead of the obseure youth and absence of education which 
many writers have ascribed to Jonathan Carver, it is amply evi- 
dent that he enjoyed the best advantages his time and place 
afforded and that his nearest older relatives and associates were 
men of influence and standing in more than a local way. With 
respect both to heredity and environment Carver’s equipment 
was of the best. 

Of detailed information concerning Carver’s doings prior to 
the seven years’ war there is little. On October 20, 1746, he mar- 
ried Abigail Robbins at Canterbury, and to them, according to 
Canterbury town records, were born daughters in 1747 and 1748. 
Hence it seems apparent that until the latter date the explorer 
continued to reside at Canterbury. <A few years later, however, 
when the seven years’ war opened, the couple is found domiciled 
at Montague, Massachusetts. A man of military age who lived 
in western Massachusetts during these stirring years could hard- 
ly have avoided military service if he would, but Carver seems 
to have entertained no such desire. Over his military record, as 
over most things else concerning him, Bourne and other critics 
have east the shadow of doubt. Yet Lee has proved ° from ¢con- 


‘Lee, ‘Captain Jonathan Carver: additional dat 


in Wisconsin historie¢al s 


i 
| 
- 
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. ety, P s, 1912, p. 89 ff. ‘ 


Jonathan Carver 7 


temporary records that the account given by Dr. Lettsom of 
Carver’s military services is substantially correet. Peters says 
that Carver, enlisting as a private soldier, behaved ‘‘so brave 
and heroic’’ that he was promoted successively to a lieutenancy 
and a captaincy; that he went through the terrible massacre of 
Fort William Henry;*° that he served under Wolfe at Quebee 
and with Amherst at the siege and surrender of Montreal: and 
that as a soldier and officer ‘‘he always acquitted himself with 
the high reputation of ability and bravery.’’ General Gage 


the late War, with Reputation,’’ and that he ‘‘ever bore the char. 


certified in 1768 that Carver had served as a captain ‘during 


acter of a very good man.’’™ <A significant indication, mean- 
while, of his repute among his neighbors at home is afforded by 
the information that ‘Lieutenant Carver’? was selectman of 
Montague in 1759. 

The humdrum routine of peaceful Montague, after several 
years of military life, seems to have accorded ill with Carver’s 
temper. ‘‘Knured to fatigue and danger,’’ relates Peters, he 
‘‘became uneasy with a retirement in domestie Life.’’ and within 
three years he entered upon a practically final separation from 
his wife and children. According to Carver himself,’* he inde 
pendently conceived and put into execution a project for explor- 
ing the new-won dominions of Great Britain beyond the Great 
lakes, and finding thence a route across the continent to the west 
ern ocean. From this vantage point the Connecticut Yankee’s 
vision took a still wider range. With an English post once estab 
lished on the Pacific, a new center of operations would be af 
forded for prosecuting the trade with China and a renewed 


His vivid eyewitness account of this, published in the Travels, has beet ( 
ited by Bourne and Thwaites, but more recently has been validated by Le See 
Bourne, ‘‘The travels of Jonathan Carver,’’ in American historic é , ll: 29 
Wisconsin historical collections, 18: 280; Lee, ‘‘A bibliography of Carver's trave 
in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1909, p. 143 ff 

! Manuscript biography, in letter to the editor of the Nv York Col 
, 1815. Transcript in Wisconsin historical library. 


12 Lee, **Captain Jonathan Carver: additional data,’’ in W 
ety, Proceedings, 1912, p. 113. 
13K. P. Pressey, History of Montague (Montague, Massachusetts, 1910), 242 


Since Carver, according to documents discovered by Li e, dla not att il 
until after 1760 it seems probable that the selectman and t al 
identieal. 

14 Introduction to the London, 1778, edition of the Trave 
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earch for the northwest passage. It was a magnificent project, 
irly anticipating by forty vears the exploration of Lewis and 


Clark under the patronage of President Jefferson. That Carver 


elven a correct account of its origin seems, however, im 


probable. Its real father was another son of Connecticut whose 
r was ev nore picturesque than Carver’s and whose end 
equally unfortunate. The name of Robert Rogers had be 
come a household word throughout America by reason of his 


dat ©’ EXPLOITS aS a ranger in the seven vears’ war. At the close 


y 


ar he proceeded to England to seek political or other 


yrererment There he dabbled in literature, ] yroducing the sec 
ond drama ever printed by an American; speedily aequired 

lebritv as a roisterer and eclubman; and besieged those im 
ritv for governmental appointment. In the latter connec 

laid betore the king a hold proj cl for find ne the north 
west passage. With two hundred men, suitably provisioned 

d equipped, he propos d to proce d across the headwaters of 

\lississippi and down the Oregon to Puget sound; thenee he 
would follow the coast northward to the Arctic and the hoped-for 
passage. For the consummation of the enterprise, he estimated, 

ree years’ time and £28,700 would be needed. 

This plea of Rogers was rejected by the privy council, but in 
its stead he was given the command of the important post of 
Mackinac. Never was a more unhappy appointment. As a lead 
er of rangers in border warfare Rogers was superb, but as : 
responsible executive ina position calling for the exereise of dis 
eretion and judgment he proved a total failure. His short and 
tumultuous eareer as governor of Mackinae ended with his sum- 
mary arrest on a charge of treason ‘’ in December, 1767. Long 
before this termination of his governorship, however, Rogers 
had taken steps looking to the execution of his project of western 
exploration. Hardly had he arrived at Mackinae in the summer 


() 


1766 when, probably through prior collusion on the subject, 


Jonathan Carver appeared on the scene. Almost immediately 


Rogers engaged him to lead an exploring party to the westward 
and outfitted him with provisions for the journey. At the be 
vinning of September, Carver paddled across Lake Michigan to 


ee ae the savages of America (Nevins ed.), 102 ff. 


i 


Vilo M. Ld} ¢ M.V. H.R. | 
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| | 
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A Later changed to a charge of mutiny, on the trial of which Rogers was acquitted. | 
é 
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Green Bay and made his way thence by the Fox-Wisconsin rivet 
route to Prairie du Chien. Here he turned northward and in 
due time reached the falls of St. Anthony , Where bi 


prearrange 
ment with Nogers a fresh supply ot goods for use in his trans 
continental journey was to have met him. The supplies never 


arrived and the journey which Carver made to Lake 


Superior in) 


the hope of there seeurine an outfit trom the traders who annu 
ally went west from Mackinac by way of Lake Superior to Grand 
Portage and bevond, proved equally futile. Without the woods 


it was idle to attempt the western exploration, and Carver wa 


foreed to content himself with spending upwards 


ploring the upper Mississippi and the shores of Lake Superior, 


ot a ve ar e@x 


whence he returned to Mackinae at the end ot August, 1767. 


Ai 


There he spent the winter, returning to Boston in midsummer, 


1768, over two years after his departure therefrom. He 
back with him a eertain Indian deed, the foundation of the 


amous Carver grant, which will be considered later in thi 


carried 


study. He carried also a store of experiences and a fund o! 
seographical information concerning the upper Mississippi and 
the Lake Superior regions calculated to bring him fame and pre 
ferment if only he could lay them before the publie. 

The hopes which Carver must have enterta ined when on Feb 


ruary 22, 1769, he set sail for Ey 


igland were destined to meet 
with cruel disappointment. After years ot life in Eng 
land he died of privation and want in the capital of the empire 
he had labored so valiantly to preserve and extend. During this 
sojourn in England he had, after years of trial and disappoint 
ment, brought out his volume of Travels in 1778. The book 
achieved instant success, but this availed little to relieve the 
wants of its author. In addition to his great work. he wrot 

treatise on the culture of tobacco, drew maps, and loaned hi 
name to be used in bolstering the fortunes of a new Unirs 
geography which appeared in 1779. These things aside. he 


a 


portuned the government for compensation for his toils and 
expenditures while exploring the northwest; and, forgettine his 
obligation to the wife and family in America, in 1774 he eon 
tracted a marriage alliance with Mrs. Mary Harris, widow of a 
captain in the royal navy. The fruit of this union was two chil 
dren, one of whom died young; the other, Martha, ¢rew to 
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womanhood and in due time made her appearance as a claimant 
of the Carver grant. Aside from this bigamous marriage, noth- 
ing to the diseredit of Carver during these later years has come 
to light. On the contrary, it seems evident from the scattering 
hits of positive information available that he bore an excellent 
reputation and had the power to command the respectful con 
sideration of shrewd and influential men. 

To two men in particular was the explorer and, later, his 
widow indebted. Dr. John Fothergill was one of the most emi- 
nent and successful physicians in England.’* He won distine- 
tion, too, as a seientist and for his notable philanthropic enter- 
prises. When Carver fell ill Dr. Fothergill not only treated him 
without charge, but he accompanied each medical prescription 
with a generous gift of money. But misfortune had not broken 
the pride of Carver, who discontinued his visits to his benefac- 
tor, deliberately preferring starvation to the further acceptance 
of bounty, notwithstanding it was freely bestowed.’* ‘‘If I had 
known his distress he should not thus have died!’’ exclaimed 
Fothergill when Carver’s fate was communicated to him. 

[t was Fothergill who brought Dr. John C. Lettsom, his dis- 
ciple and friend, likewise famous for his scientific attainments 
and philanthropic interests, into contact with Carver. Three 
days before Carver’s demise, Lettsom called upon him at Fother- 
eill’s request. Contrary to the supposition of many of Carver’s 
commentators, Lettsom had never seen Carver before this visit, 
and the interest he shortly displayed for the explorer was 
aroused only after Carver’s death. Lettsom’s knowledge of 
Carver, therefore, was gained wholly from such papers as he left 
behind and from such information as he might glean from the 
widow and others. This circumstance aecounts for the errors 


On Fother l’s career see John C. Lettsom, Memoirs of John Fothergill, M. D. 


L786 His connection with Carver, together with Dr. Lett 

it) re of Carver’s widow and child, are set forth on p. 81 ff. 
‘But Captain Carver was not an importunate solicitor; the mind not hardened 
, or that hath not acquired, by frequent struggles, the art of 
em that diffidence which is the inseparable associate 
Between diffidence and want, many were the struggles of Captain Carver 
} , ects of the Doctor’s generosity, a jealous sus 
t t s benefactor, determined him to prefer that 
he privation of the necessaries of life, which put it out of the power of 

! S Ove famine Ibid 
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committed by Lettsom in his account of Carver’s life and also 
exonerates Carver from responsibility for these errors, 

Carver, dying penniless, was buried in the section of the 
churchyard reserved for paupers. But Lettsom, reflecting on 
the utility of his Travels, ‘‘econsidered him as a public loss, and 
his offspring as the children of the public.’ He therefore pre 
sented the widow a few pounds for the purehase of food and 
clothing. Instead, she used the money to remove her husband’s 
body trom the pauper’s plot to a more respectable resting place 
and to raise over it a suitable monument. Almost nothine is 
known of the life or character of Mary Carver, but this sinele 
imprudent act argues eloquently for the essential nobility of her 
nature. It moved the heart of Lettsom, who continued to man 
ifest an interest in her welfare. Thus, he secured control of the 
Travels and brought out the third edition for the benefit of the 
widow in 1781. It may be surmised, too, that he had some agency 
in obtaining the annuity which was later bestowed upon her by 
the king. That Mrs. Carver’s affections were stronger than her 
judgment seems indicated by Lettsom’s statement that he seldom 
saw her when she was not intoxicated.” 

The remainder of this study has to do with the famous Carver 
grant, which until comparatively recent years has occasioned 
anxious inquiry on the part of unwary investors in fraudulent 
or invalid land titles. So far as positive evidence is concerned, 
Carver himself never said anything in life about the noted 
grant.” But when in 1781 Dr. Lettsom published the third edi 
tion of the Travels, he prefixed to Carver’s narrative an aeeount 
of the explorer’s career. Herein was first revealed to the world 
an Indian deed, the original of which was stated:to be in Lett 
som’s possession, granting to Carver upwards of ten thousand 
square miles of land lying in the modern states of Wisconsi) 
and Minnesota. The deed purports to have been made to Carver 
by two Sioux chiefs in a council at a great eave within the limits 
of modern St. Paul, May 1, 1767. The land thus conveyed was 
bounded by a line running along the east bank of the Mississippi 


’ Transcript of a letter of Lettsom to Gravener, January 15, 1803 \\ 
ustorieal library 


20 The statements of the Reverend Samuel Peters in t ( i i on 
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from the falls of St. Anthony to the mouth of the Chippewa 
river; thence due east for one hundred miles; thence due north 
one hundred and twenty miles; and from this point southwest 
wardly to the starting point in other words the territory 


eranted comprised most of the northwestern quarter ot the pres 


Mrs. Carver was obviously incapable of fabricating such a 
document, and there can be no escape from the conelusion that it 
originated with Carver. Did he mendaciously fabricate it, o1 
did the transaction deseribed in the deed in fact take place? 
One of these alternatives must be accepted, but neither is sus 
ceptible ot clear demonstration. Resorting, then, to inference 
based on the pertinent circumstances of the case, the present 
writer inelines to the conelusion that the grant which the deed 
sets forth was in fact made to Carver. The validity of the grant 


is quite another matter, of course. Carver least of all could 
have harbored any illusions as to its value in the absence of its 
formal recognition by the British government. Such recogni 
tion was never eained and the deed, consequently, Was never 
valid. Why, then, did Carver aecept and preserve it?) And 


whv remain silent about it? These questions ean be answered 
with reasonable probability. It eost him nothing to take the 
cli ed: if afforded, at any rate, interesting evidence ot his prowess 
with tl 


No eandid re ader ot his Trave ls can fail to be impressed with 


natives and of his suceess in econeiliating their good will. 
his enthusiasm for the expansion of English commerce and 
i01 and with reference to the particular scheme which he 
carried back to England for trade and exploration, it was of 


material moment to be able to show that the natives would wel- 
come the establishment he proposed to make at Lake Pepin. 
What better evidence of such an attitude on their part could he 
earry to England than the very deed in question? It is quite 
within the range of probability to suppose that Carver never in 
tended to exploit the grant merely in the capacity of private own- 
ership, but rather in the public way here suggested. Indeed, but 
for the outbreak of the revolution, it seems likely he would have 


sueceeded in this project, for he had enlisted the support of 
Richard Whitworth, speaker of the house of commons, to put 
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into execution his great design.*! Why, then, did he maintain 
silence about the grant? We do not know that he did. He may 
well have discussed it with Whitworth, or even with the privy 
council, But in the midst of the revolution (the volume of 
lravels was printed in 1778), with no present likelihood of real 
izing his design, he may wisely have concluded that it was idle 
to say anything about the grant in the book. 

Whether or no the Indian deed was fabricated by Carver, the 
Carver grant has a real, albeit a complex and involved, history. 
After Jonathan Carver’s death the widow showed to Dr. Lett 
som **a paper of half a sheet with two marks said to be those of 
Indian chiefs at the foot of a grant of Land.’ In his pub 
lished account of Carver, Lettsom represented that this deed was 
now in his possession. If so, such possession was only tempo 
rary, for he later stated in response to an inquiry that his first 
knowledge of the supposed conveyance was gained from the 
widow after Carver’s death; that after her death he ‘“‘searched 
every lodging where she had been and the place where she died 
without being able to find the least vestige of paper or cloaths, 
not even any certificate of her having been married to Capt. 
Carver’’; and that he was now (1804) of opinion that no sue! 
‘‘legal instrument’’ was in existence.’ 

The further history of the Carver grant centers so largely 
around the character and acts of the Reverend Dr. Samuel 
Peters that the story can best be told in connection with a survey 
of his-career. Peters is one of the bizarre characters of Amer 
ican history. His life, like ancient Gaul, is divided into three 
parts.“ Born at Hebron, Connecticut, November 20 (0. s.). 1735. 
he became an Episcopal minister, and until the year 1774 led the 
quiet life of a village curate in his native town. In the dispute 
with the mother country, which was,shortly to flame into open 
revolt, Peters adopted a decided tory attitude and because of 
this he was forced to flee the country. He reached Eneland 

Carver, Travels (1778 ed.), 539 ff. 
? Transcript of letter of Lettsom to Gravener, Jar lary 15, 18 


historical library. 


*On Peters’ career see Franklin B. Dexter, Biographica } 
of Yale college with annals of the colleqe his j New York, 1896), LS? ff 


bibliography appended. 
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about the close of the vear Lit, and here he eontinued to sojourn 
for the next thirty vears. In the present brief survey but three 
facts concerning this period need be noted: Peters early ob- 
tained a pension from the government, which afforded him a 
means of support. He shortly wrote a history of Connecticut, 
published anonymously in 1781, and its contents have provided 
loyal sons of the ‘‘Nutmeg state’? with material for angry ani- 
madversion until the present moment. Finally, from the begin- 
ning of this English sojourn, if his own statements are to be 
eredited, but more probably only shortly before its termination, 
Peters manifested an active interest in the fate of Carver and 
of his Indian grant. 


Two ineidents occurring about the same time 


-a quarrel with 
William Pitt which resulted in striking Peters’ name from the 
pension roll,” and the receipt of a letter ** from one Samuel Har- 
rison of Chittenden, Vermont — led Peters in 1805, now in his 
seventieth vear, to return to America and there begin the third 
period in his career. Harrison was a native of England, now 
living in Vermont, and a distant relative by marriage of one of 
Jonathan Carver’s granddaughters by his American wife. In 
the capacity of agent for the Carver heirs, he informed Peters 
of the supposed grant to Carver and of the reports that had 
eome to America concerning his English marriage; and asked 
that Peters learn and report to him whether the deed could be 
found, and the facts about the supposed marriage and any issue 
that might have resulted therefrom. Peters undertook the com- 
mission, presumably with alacrity in view of Harrison’s offer of 
‘‘ample compensation.’’ Therewith, despite his holy orders and 
his advanced years, he entered upon a eareer of real estate spec- 
ulation and promotion which was to consume the remainder of 
his life (he lived until more than ninety years of age) and add 
an interesting chapter to the history of the upper Mississippi 
valley. 

It is characteristic of the maze of chicanery and deception 
into which this chapter plunges the investigator that, some ten 
years prior to Harrison’s communication to Peters, Carver’s 


Statement of Governor John 8. Peters in William B. Sprague, Annals of the 


Harrison to Peters, Oetober 9, 1804. Transcript in Wisconsin historical library. 
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heirs had sold their claim to the Indian grant to Kdward Hough 
ton of Vermont for the sum of £50,000 sterling. Houghton never 
paid the purchase money to the heirs, who seem to have eon 
tinued to consider themselves as entitled to the property.” To 
Pete rs, the — disclosed by the rece ipt of Harrison’s letter 
must have come as a heaven-sent opportunity. With commend 
able promptness “4 returned to his native land and shortly ae 
quired a proprietary interest in the claim of the heirs to the 
Carver grant.** On January 1, 1806, Samuel Harrison on behalf 
t the heirs petitioned congress praying the ratification of the 
Indian deed.” Peters about the same time applied to President 
Jefferson for an appointment ‘‘as superintendent over the In 
dians, near as may be to the Falls of St. Anthony,’’ *° stating as 
the reason for the request that he had agreed with Carver’s 
heirs to go and settle with them on the grant as soon as congress 
should ratify the deed. The following weeks Peters spent at 
Washington prosecuting the claim before the committee of eon 
gress to which it had been refe rred. The record of the com 
mittee’s action has been lost and we have only the statements of 
l eters, given before a later committee of congress," as to what 
took a Peters then claimed that the committee in 1806 had 
agreed with Harrison that if the present suecessors of the two 
chiefs who had signed the original deed to Carver in 1767 would 
recognize the claim, it would thereupon be ratified by congress; 
and that to afford him opportunity to secure such recognition by 
the chiefs the hearing was adjourned and the papers pertaining 
27 The deed to Houghton is printed in connection with a memorial of ¢ M 


sippi land company of New York to congress in 1822. 


* Peters testified before a congressional committee in 1825 
claim of the heirs in Nove mber, 1806. American stat papers: public , 4:8 
But during the session of congress preceding this date he had aectiy 
pushing the claim of the heirs before congress and had agreed with then 
formed President Jefferson, to settle on the grant when it should be econfirn t 
them. 

29 A transcript of the petition is in the Wisconsin historical library. Mart % 
the English daughter of C arver, Was represented as joining with the Am« 
in the petition; the number of heirs, together with ‘‘eonsorts and ¢ lren,’’ was 


given as ninety-cight persons. 

80 Transcript in Wisconsin historical library of a letter 
ly to Jefferson), January 27, 1806. 

31 Report to house of representatives, January 28, 1825, on the Carver 
printed in American state papers: public lands, 4: 82 ff. 
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to it deposited with Samuel Otis, secretary of the senate.*? When 
Harrison returned to Vermont and told the heirs what they must 
do as a preliminary to taking possession of the grant, they held 
a meeting and decided they were unable to afford the expense 


of sending a mission to the Sioux. In November, 1806, there 
fore, they sold their claim to Peters. 

Much else did Peters relate to the congressional committee 
concerning Carver’s claim,** but unfortunately the conclusion 
cannot be escaped that in his pursuit of the grant to Carver he 
did not hesitate to distort the truth whenever such distortion 
promised to advance his interest. His statements, uneorrobo- 
rated, cannot be relied upon; and in the absence of supporting 
authority can be aecepted only tentatively. In the hght of the 
sources at ‘present available the present writer is led to conclude 
that Peters’ claims of an early aequaintance with Carver at 
Canterbury are unfounded; that while he may have known Car- 
ver in England in the years 1774 to 1780, he knew nothing of 
the Carver grant, or at any rate felt no interest in it, until the 
receipt of Samuel Harrison’s letter of October 9, 1804; and that 
his later statements concerning a knowledge of the Indian deed 
were sheer inventions, fabricated to subserve his enterprise of 
wringing from congress the much-desired validation of the 
vrant. 


{ pul ( 1: 8 nd Dr Peters remarks on tl 
it i Ss, 182 transer! in Wisconsin historical library 
Ii 
{meric state papers: public lands, 4: 82 ff. 
Positive demonstration of these propositions cannot be afforded; they are ad 
need for the present m« y as conclusions which the available evidence seems to 
ender probable. The writer’s chief reason for distrusting Peters’ entire story con 
ning his acquaintat with Carver and knowledge of the grant consists in the con 
on that } | yed such acquaintance and knowledge there would have 
been no occasion for making certain false statements under oath to the senate com 


tee of 1806; the truth would have served him better than the inventions to which 


he resorted. Thus, he testified that he had been present with Dr. Lettsom at the 


eath bed of Carver and that the latter had committed his papers to Lettsom and 

begged that he and Peters secure the ratification of the grant ‘‘for the benefit of his 
ldren and country’’; that in 1804, when Peters applied to Lettsom for the original 

{ to send to the American heirs, Lettsom stated that it had disappeared, and he 

id reason to suppose it had been stolen by a servant who had been bribed thereto by 

ymeone who was promoting Martha Carver’s claim to the Indian grant. We have 

iy seen that what Lettsom actually said in reply to Peters’ inquiry was radically 


lifferent from Peters’ testimony. 


; mit 


Having purchased the rights of the Carver heirs in November. 
1806," Peters the following year sent Constant Andrews as his 
agent to visit the Sioux chief's and secure their ratification of the 
erant to Carver. Andrews went to Detroit and there obtained 
from Governor Hull license to visit the Sioux: but he fell into the 
hands of an Indian war party and was kept a prisoner 


eral years. Peters then sent a man named Norton on the same 


mission, and with similar result; Norton got as far as Mackinac 
when the Indian troubles of 1811 prevented him from going far 
ther. A man named Cunningham was now sent out. only to he 
stopped by the war between the United States and Eneland. 
Meanwhile, without waiting to perfect his title, Peters undertook 
to sell tracts of land in the Carver grant to whomever he mieht 
persuade to purchase them. In February, 1812, he laid before 
the authorities of Trinity church of New York a plan for civil 
izing and christianizing ‘‘the Gentiles in the Western Terri 
tory.’’ 
dred miles square in extent, was now solely his property; that 
he had sixty families settled on it;°*® and that he intended to 
leave New York for New Orleans in May, 1812, and thence 


He stated that the grant to Carver. more than one hun 


ascend the Mississippi in a steamboat to Prairie du Chien. He 
had spent four months with two Sioux chiefs sent as an embass\ 
to congress,*” and in response to their urging had promised to 


The reader may well ask what means Peters had at his disposal for the purehé 
of such a claim. He had none, and apparently required 1 


held out to the heirs was an un lertaking on Peters’ part to obtain the consent 


one, The considerat 


congress and of the present Sioux chiefs and within six months thereafter to deed 


back to the heirs 150,000 acres of land. Thus the enterprise was for Pet 


pure promotion from the beginning. See transeript of letter of Robert MeClenahan 
to Peters, August 9, 1816, in Wisconsin historical libr: ry. 

7 Transcript of letter of Peters to Josiah Mé igs, August 16, 1822, in Wiseonsi1 
historical library. No corroboration of these transactions has bes t | Yet it 
pertinent to note that in a letter to Samuel Browns of London, January 25, 1819 


Peters stated that he had sent three messengers to secure the « 
chiefs, all of whom failed, and that he himself then went out n 1817. 
8 Transcript of letter of Peters to the Reverend W uliston, February 14, 1812, 
Wisconsin historical library. 

9 Both statements were, of course, untrue. 

40 Another letter, to Peters’ ne phew, Governor John Peters, May 18, 1815, shows 
that this intereourse with the Sioux ambassadors took place at Washington in 1806, 


‘*T spent 4 months in Washington in 1806 with the embassa lors of the Emperor to 


Congress, who kissed my hand saying. Good man come and o upy your land which 
was once Jonathan Carver’s & teach us how to plough land, sow wheat and make it 
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settle on his land near the falls of St. Anthony and teach them 
the arts of civilization, as well as ‘‘show them the way to the 
God of Christ pucul But standing in need of help and of settlers 
on his land, Peters made these offers: to give a township of land, 
six miles square, to found a eollege for the instruction of the 
Indians and others in the Chippewa country; to give a second 
township to Trinity church for the support of its missionaries 
among the Indians; to give a third township for the support of 
the church’s teachers among the red men; to give a fourth town 
ship for the use of Episcopal clergymen in ‘‘Chippeway Terri- 
tory’’; finally, to sell to Trinity, for the support of a cathedral 
chureh in New York City, a fifth township for $5,000, to enable 
Peters to visit the Sioux wee establish peace among them. 

The nub of these proposals evidently les in their final clause. 
Peters was amet ss, and his projected visit to the Sioux coun- 
try would be an expensive undertaking. The early outbreak of 
war with England prevented any further action for several 

ears. Hardly had it closed, however, before Peters was writing 
to his nephew of his plan to set out in July following for 
‘Petersylvania,’’ the name he had given his putative colony. 
To this end he armed himself with a petition from Rufus Car- 
ver * to **the noble and Valiant Sachems of the brave and gen- 
erous Naudowessie Nation,’’ reciting the grant of their aneestors 
to Carver and asking their written permission for his heirs and 
assigns to settle, plant, and improve the land. 

Not until the year 1817, however, did Peters carry out his in- 
tention of visiting the Sioux. Meanwhile, without waiting either 
for the confirmation of the Sioux chiefs or of congress, he began 
to institute schemes for the sale of the Carver land. The nature 
of the operations that ensued may be set forth in a single con 
erete illustration. In August, 1815, Peters deeded to one Ben- 
jamin Connor 500,000 aeres in the Carver grant. Connor agreed 
to advance $1,500 to Peters to enable him to visit the Sioux coun 


Flour how to make logs into Boards, how to make axes & how to travel to and wor 

hip the Great Spirit and your eee shall never be dirty nor shall you want beef, 

venison, fat Bears, beavers’ tails fish nor fowl which our Emperor and Sachems will 
vide for you.’’ Peters in reply pledged himself to comply with these requests. 


11 Letter of May 18, 1815, to Governor John Peters. Transeript in Wisconsin his 


2 In the capacity of eldest son and administrator of the estate Jonathan Carver. 
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try. He also undertook to sell as much of the half million acres 
deeded him as possible, paying to Peters one-half of the mone 
received, At the end of four years, any land still unsold, with 
the exception of a single township, was to be reconveyed to 
Peters; and the $1,500 originally advanced by Connor was to be 
recouped from Peters’ one-half of the proceeds of land sales. 
This scheme might have worked successfully (it is apparent 
that a considerable number of sales were made) but for the pro 
fusion of rival claimants to the rights of Carver’s heirs who now 
came forward. In November, 1815, one of Peters’ hopetul dupes, 
Robert MeClenahan, reported from Philadelphia that Benjamin 
Munn of New Jersey was selling lands in the ¢rant under a title 
acquired from Rufus Carver.** The writer had seen the deed to 
Munn, which had been put on record in the rceorder’s office of 
Philadelphia. The city was ringing with the business, for it was 
evident to all that a fraud had been committed by someone. 
MeClenanan had himself purchased three town ships of land, and 
he appealed to Peters to bring suit at onee against Rufus Carver 
and establish the validity of his title bevond dispute. MeClen 
ahan’s alarm must have been'still further increased when he 
learned, in response to this appeal, that Peters did not have the 
deed from Carver’s heirs, but had left it with Samuel Harrison, 


who was now dead; and further when he was informed by an 
agent of Munn that the latter was in possession of the papers 
Peters had entrusted to Harrison, having bought them for $800. 

To complete MeClenahan’s despair, Munn’s agent affirmed that 
Peters had forfeited his claim upon the heirs of Carver by rea 
son of failure to fulfill the conditions in consideration of which 
they had conveyed their right in the grant to him. Little wonder 
that MeClenahan concluded by ureing Peters to compromise 
with Munn the matter of their conflicting claim This proposal 
Peters did not even deign to answer.’ In Baltimore, also, 
agents of Peters and of Munn were at work, er atly to the be 
wilderment of the confiding townsmen. In July, 1816, one of 
them indignantly demanded of Peters an elucidation of the sit 
43 Robert McClenahan to Peters, Novembe1 18, 1815 

44 McClenahan to Peters, December 14, 1815. S& >: t , Decen 
23, 1815. 


+5 MeClenahan to Peters 


| 
, August 9, 1816. Sich 


uation. ‘As it now stands before me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘there 1s cet 
tainly something rotten in the trunk of the biggest tree in that 


Territorv.’? 


puch lane lage, however emphatie, fell short of doing justice 
to the subj Cl. lor several of the Carver heirs shortly appeared 


in Philadelphia and repudiated both the claims of Munn and of 
Peters to the Carver grant; and their attorney inserted a notice 
in the press of the city warning the public against buying lands 
in Carver’s purchase under the ‘‘pretended”’ title of either 
Munn or Peters thereto.” It is quite impossible from the scanty 
records which have been preserved to trace out the thread of 


4 


truth in this maze of fraud. But one thing, at least, stands out 
with entire clarity: the Carver grant constituted a tempting 
prize for promoters, and Peters was but one of numerous spec- 
ulators who sought to make money out of it. 

In the spring of 1817 two parties, rival claimants of the grant, 
left New York intent on visiting and if possible winning the sue- 
eessors of the Sioux chiefs with whom Carver had dealt. One 
MISsion Was composed of two grandsons of Carver, named King 
and Gunn, the other was led by Peters. The grandsons, aecord- 
ing to Peters, were sent out by a company of land speculators 
who had econvineed them that the deed to Peters was void and 
that Rufus Carver as eldest son and administrator of his 
father’s estate was sole inheritor of the grant. King and Gunn 
proceeded to Prairie du Chien and from there in July, 1817, went 
up the Mississippi in company with the party of Major Stephen 
H. Long of the engineer corps of the army.* Failing to accom- 
plish their object of gaining the Indian confirmation of the Car- 
ver grant, they returned to New York, meeting Peters’ party, 
outward bound, a few miles above Green Bay on August 16."! 


J. Lewis Wampler to Peters, July 13, 1816. 
( 


‘7 McClenahan to Peters, August 9, 1816, 

3 Transcript of a manuscript narrative (undated, but probably written in 1825) 
in Wisconsin historical library 

‘9 Stephen H. Long, ‘‘ Voyage in a six-oared skiff to the falls of Saint Anthony 

1817,’’ in M esota hist al collections, 2:10 ff. 

Ibid.; William H. Keating, Narrative of an expedition to the source of St. 
Peter’s river, Lake Winnepeek, Lake of the Woods, gc. performed in the year 1823, 
by order of the H J.C. Calhoun, secretary of war, under the command of Stephen 
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It is not entirely clear who Peters’ financial backers were, al 
though Willard Keyes, a young Vermonter in search of adven 
ture who attached himself to the party somewhere in central 
New York, records in his journal that the associates of Peters 
were ‘agents from a company of merchants in New York,’’ who 
had purchased the Carver grant from him. A possible clue to 
unravel the situation is afforded by the action of Thomas Taylor, 
one of these associates of Peters on his westward journey. After 
proceeding under most arduous conditions of travel as far as 
Mackinac, Taylor abandoned the expedition and returned to New 
York.’ Peters later explained that on Taylor’s arrival at that 
city the Mississippi land company was ‘‘dissolved’’ by the 
secession of sixty of its one hundred subscribers, who objected 
to the company’s defrauding Peters of his rights.°* The remain- 
ing forty filled up the ranks of the company by selling the rights 
of the seeeders to new subseribers, elected James Bell president, 
and sent Thomas Taylor to bring Rufus Carver from his Ver 
mont home to New York where, ‘‘illiterate and poor,’’ they 
wheedled him into deeding to them his father’s grant. The com 
pany thereupon dispatched one Butler to Mackinae to bribe 
Michael Dousman and Robert Dickson to use their influence with 
Red Wing and Lefei, successors of the chiefs who had made the 
grant to Carver, to ratify the Carver deed, not to Peters but to 
James Bell and company, on the pretense that Peters had sold 
the land to the latter. Dickson aecepted the overtures of Butler, 
whereupon the latter proceeded to pay him by drawing a bill for 
12,000 pounds in his favor upon Peters! Peters of course re 
pudiated the bill and undeceived Dickson, who expressed his 
regret over the deception and his firm friendship for Peters. 

This story rests only on Peters’ authority, but it seems to 
render probable the conclusion that it was the group of New 
York associates styling themselves the Mississippi land com 
pany that financed Peters’ journey; and that more astute men 
than Peters were scheming, by whatever methods, to win for 
themselves the splendid prize of the Carver grant. 

52 Diary of Willard Keyes, in Wisconsin magazine of history, { 

53 Tbid., 3: 348; transcript of Peters’ journal, August 2, 1817, in Wisconsin his 
torical library. 


54 Transcript of narrative, undated, in Wisconsin historical library. 


55 Ibid. 
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Whatever one may think of Peters’ veracity there can be noth 
ing but admiration for the courage and tenacity of will which led 
him, a man in his eighty-third year, to set forth from New York 
for the falls of St. Anthony in the summer of S17. His asso 
ciates, aside from Taylor, whose desertion at Mackinae has al 
ready been noted, were Constant Andrews, John Tuthill, and 
Willard Keyes.” Present day residents of the upper Mississippi 
valley may find instruetion in considering what was involved in 
a journey from New York to St. Paul a century ago. From New 
York City to Albany Peters went by steamboat. Crossing New 
York by wagon, and thence by schooner on Lake Ontario, Niag- 
ara was reached in eleven day S. Ilere and at Toronto (then 
ealled York), where Peters had a daughter, several days were 
spent. Leaving Toronto July 10, the little party proceeded 


northward across Ontario by wagon, ‘‘carriole,’’ and bark canoe 


to the head of Georgian bay. Here they learned that the 
schooner in which they had intended to take passage had already 
sailed. Accordingly a rowboat was purchased for sixty dollars 
and a Frenchman engaged to pilot them to distant Mackinae. 
The boat earried, in addition to Peters’ party of five, the French- 
man and his family, consisting of his squaw and three children. 
Of the hardships of such a journey it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. ‘*We rowed and encamped every night on islands useful 


only tor gnats and muskettoes for, 360 miles,’’ reeords Peters. 


‘lL know not whether the islands & rocks were more numerous 
than the musquittoes both were unnumerable.’’ And in lke 


strain Keyes writes of the first nicht on Lake Huron, *’ stop for 


\ 4 ( t Pet a i t journey a deeade before, only to 

ude } er | I I He set Blac ver falls, building there in 

he immer of 1819 prol bly the first sawmill i Wiseo n. He became enchanted 
plac tte] Pete ber 10, 1819, printed in America 

$: 87) expressed his desire to. live and die there. He is 

ij the ly ettler whom Peters s icceeded in locatir on the 

Carver grant Tuthill, like Andrews, remained in Wisconsin when Peters returned 
east, but nothing 1s known of his further care - Keyes was a young man tron 

Newfane, Ve nt, who « Hy 1817, t is h in seareh of fortune. In central 

New York in with Andrews and by the latter was persuaded to join Peters’ 

party He | tract of land of Pets l the others remained at Prairie 

( en ay } ( eeess of Peter rise De spairing of this when two 

vi ha pser went down vel thie mer of 1819 and a few years late1 
became fo ot Q y, Lllinoi For his diary see Wisconsin magazine of his 

t » fi 143 ff 
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the night on a small island inhabited chiefly by gnats, who re 
ceived us gladly.’’ What with mosquitoes, dangerous winds, and 
‘‘foaming billows,’’ the spirit of the octogenarian voyager must 
have been sorely tried. At Mackinae the travelers received a 
foretaste of the country toward which they were proceeding in 
the spectacle of thirty canoe loads of Sauk and Winnebago, near 
ly naked and painted so as appear ‘‘horridly frightful.’’ Here, 
too, Peters reflected on the benighted condition of the Village, 
‘stocked very much with mullato Indian Children and Indians. 
and their need of a church and a school. At Mackinae the row 
boat was sold and the Indian dismissed, and Peters, Andrews, 
Tuthill, and Keyes engaged passage to Prairie du Chien in a fur 
trader’s boat. This stage of the journey, about six hundred 
miles, consumed the entire month of Aueust. At this poimt the 
youthful Keves reflects thus on his experiences sinee leaving his 
home in rural Vermont three months earlier: ‘Since that time 
what varying scenes have been presented to mv view! scenes of 
terror and disgust, of admiration and delight, have alternately 
excited my attention. With admiration have I beheld the rare 
productions of Nature in these uncultivated regions; the verdant 
plains and varigeated hills and dales all clad in Nature’s gravest 
livery without the aid of art, have filled my bosom with delight 
On the other hand the tawny Savage of the wilderness, seulkine 
in the thicket, besmeared with paint of various hues, and other 
wise decorated to render them frightful, thrill terror throueh 
the breast of those unacquainted with their manners: and their 
mode of living and eating is disgusting to those who have any 
sence of deceney or cleanliness. ’’ 

The falls of St. Anthony was Peters’ destination, but Prairie 
du Chien proved his final stopping point, for on arrival ther 
Colonel Talbot Chambers, commander of Fort Crawford, pro 
fessed absence of authority to permit him to enter the India 
country. lor this, Peters was referred to Governor Ninian Ed 
wards of Illinois territory, in whose Indian superintendene) 
Prairie du Chien was then included, Accordingly Peters took 
quarters at Prairie du Chien and passed the autumn and winter 
vainly awaiting the necessary permission to proceed. It never 
came, and after a nine months’ sojourn Peters set out. in 


May, 1818, on the wearisome return journey to New York. He 


| 


started still hopeful of ultimate suecess and an early return, 
‘having had private intelligence from several sources that are 
encouraging. ’’ Shortly after his departure Red Wing came 
down to Prairie du Chien and, aecording to Peters’ agents 
(Keyes and Andrews), acknowledged the grant to Carver and 
stated his willingness to confirm the deed made by his ances 
tors.’ Similar optimistic reports were forwarded to Peters by 
Keves and Andrews during the sueceeding months; but the ree 
ognition by the federal government, essential to further prog- 
ress, was not forthcoming and in the spring of 1819 Keves, 
despairing of anything to come from the Carver grant, to the 
pursuit of which he had devoted two vears of his life, turned his 
back upon Wisconsin and, proceeding down river, sought and 
in due time achieved fortune and prosperity in central linois. 

Keves had been an ardent admirer of Peters and believer in 
his grant, and with his disillusionment we may draw the eurtain 
on the complex and now long-forgotten web of aspiration, in- 
trigue, and deceit which grew out of the Indian deed to Carver 
given at the ‘‘Great Cave’’ on May 1, 1767. Peters lived on at 
New York until 1826, dying at last in poverty and want, as Car- 
ver had done before him, in the metropolis of the old world. In 
January, 1825, the house committee on private land claims made 
a report on the Carver grant effectually disposing for all time 
of any possibility that the government would ever validate any 
claims based upon it. But hope springs eternal, and thirty years 
later a grandson of Carver visited youthful St. Paul intent on 
the hopeful mission of gaining recognition of the grant to his 
erandtather. 

The story of the Carver grant has many sordid aspects, vet it 
revolves around that fundamental lure of the land which has 
chiefly created the nation to which we belong. If Carver and 
Peters were speculators and promoters so also were George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin and hundreds of other 
worthies in the galaxy of American history. The contented mes- 
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sage of Constant Andrews from the heart of the Wisconsin wil 
derness in November, 1819, ‘‘ Here I am happy to live; here I am 
willing to cie:?? ' but expresses the urge to beeome owners ol 
' the soil and developers of its natural resourees which has im 
' pelled untold thousands into the western wilderness during the 
last three hundred vears. The process of their going, and the 
. transformation of the wilderness which resulted therefrom, has 
been in large part the history of America thus far. 
To Jonathan Carver, who entertained imperial visions and 
who died of prosaic starvation, the whirligig of time has brought 
a marvelous vindication. In vision he saw the silent wilderness 
of interior North America the seat of a mighty civilization. ‘*To 
what power or authority,’’ he wrote in 1778, *‘this new world will 
; become dependent, after it has arisen from its present unecul 


tivated state, time alone can discover. But as the seat of Em 
pire from time immemorial has been gradually progressive 
towards the West, there is no doubt but that at some future 
period mighty kingdoms will emerge from these wildernesses, 
and stately palaces and solemn temples, with gilded spires reach 
ing the skies, supplant the Indian huts, whose only decoration: 
are the barbarous trophies of their vanquished enemies.’’?" To 
those who should open the way for this civilization he foretold 
‘‘emoluments beyond their most sanguine expectations.’? How 
amply these forecasts have been realized we of this generation 
are aware. Surely the time is at hand, nearly a century and a 
half after his death, for granting Carver’s modest request that 
we ‘*bestow some blessings and commendations’? on him who 
first of the Anglo-Saxon race pointed out the way for the 
entrance of civilization into the upper Mississippi valley. 
Mito M. Quatri 
Stare Historica Society or Wisconsin 
Mapison, Wisconsin 
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TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC ON THE OHIO AND 
THE MISSISSIPPI BEFORE THE STEAMBOAT? 


The period under review falls roughly between the admission 
of Kentucky and Missouri as states in the union. During this 
] 


interval the Ohio river was the controlling factor in the west- 


ward movement. The close of the period marks in rough the 
passing of the flatboat as the characteristic type of river craft 
= and the appearance of the steamboat in annually increasing num- 
2 bers on the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
: In the decades around 1800, the emigrant crossing the moun- 
tains and expecting to use the Ohio river had a considerable 
range in selecting a place of embarkation. His choice depended 
upon several conditions. Zadock Cramer in his guide for emi- 
erants, The navigator, 1811, suggests either Brownsville, Pitts- 
s burgh, or Wheeling.” Boat vards were early established at each 
‘ of these towns, and by 1811 boats could be secured at New 
& Geneva, Williamsport, Elizabethtown, and McKeesport on the 
‘ Monongahela, at several places on the Youghiogheny, at the 
: mouth of Big Beaver creek, and at Charles Town on the Ohio. 
Brownsville afforded the shortest route from the east, but one 
could never be sure of finding sufficient water for embarkation 
i except in time of flood. Wheeling was the safer place, for boats 
. could leave there at all seasons; but it was fifty-eight miles far- 
2 ther west from Brownsville and forty-five from Pittsburgh. 
: C‘ramer, therefore, in consideration of the fact that Pittsburgh 


offered better accommodations for storing goods, reeommends 
it as the best town from which to embark on the Ohio. In facet 
Pittsburgh held a strategic position in the settlement of the Ohio 


This paper was read at the twelfth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his- 
| ciation in St. Louis, Missouri, May 8, 1919. 
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valley. Situated at the confluence of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, it was at once the logical end of road transporta 
tion from Philadelphia and the east and the beginning of water 
navigation. For this reason Pittsburgh early attained that place 
of first importance which it has consistently held among Ohio 
river towns. 

Having reached the ‘‘western waters’? with his family and 
outfit, the emigrant’s first interest was to secure further trans 
portation. If his family and household goods were small and 
his purse light, he would probably join a fellow emigré, or would 
procure passage on a downstream craft. But as a general rule 
he would purchase a boat. After the voyage it could be sold or 
would be knocked to pieces and used in the construction of a 
house. The boat-builders would naturally be consulted. Chris 
tian Schultz, a traveler in 1810, observes that ‘‘boat building, 
boat buying and boat selling, seem to be part of the business of 
at least one half of the town [Pittsburgh ].’’ 

After the sawmills reached the Monongahela country, boat 
building was greatly simplified and, owing to the heavy demand 
for boats on short notice, the boat yards found profitable busi 
ness. On February 15, 1788, this typical advertisement ap- 
peared in the Pennsylvania Journal of Philadelphia : ‘*Boats of 
every dimension may be had at Elizabeth Town, in the course of 
next spring and summer, at as short notice, and on as reasonable 
terms as at any place on said river.’’ * 

The primary requisite of the emigrant’s craft would be its 
ability to carry downstream the emigrant’s family and outfit. 


This faet controlled its construction. Before the revolution the 
Christian Sehultz, Travels on an inland yyade ht fate oy JN ) 
Pennsylvar ia, Virg nea, Oh o, Kentuc ky, and Te and oudn 
f Indiana, Louisiana, Mi sippi, and Ne O 
nceluding a tour of nearly six thousand miles . New York, 181 
4 Quoted in Archer B. Hulbert, The Ohio river; « 
1906), 234. In the same newspaper for August 20, 1788, ap] 
‘Boats for Sale. At Elizabeth-Town on the Monongahela, n ay nm 
boats of different dimensions; where also for the future, Boats of 
and size may be had, at as low prices as any on these waters; To 
tion of travellers, so frequent on the river for want of boats, the pri et has 
rected a Boat Yard on the premises, where timber is plenty, and 
Boat Builders from Philadelphia are constantly employed. . St 5 
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Indian birch-bark canoe and the pirogue, or dugout, had an- 
swered every purpose on the Ohio, but by the end of the war 
the press of emigration was so great that necessity compelled 
the evolution of another type more adapted to the emigrant’s 
purpose. The birch canoe was too easily punctured ; the pirogue, 
cut from a solid log, was proof against puneture but was un- 
stable in the water; and both were limited in carrying capacity. 
In the earliest pioneer days the raft built of rough or hewed 
logs, rectangular in shape and with sides two or three feet high, 
was generally used.’ The poorer sort had no covering except a 
tent or awning for the family and stock, but the more substantial 
had strong bulwarks and were wholly or in part covered. With 
the coming of the sawmill there was gradually evolved the craft 
which best answered the emigrant’s need. It was variously 
‘*Kentucky boat,’’ ‘‘Nevw 
Orleans boat,’’ ‘‘flatboat,’’ ‘‘sneak box,’’ and ‘‘raft.’’ 

The ‘fark’? is supposed to have been first built by a Mr. Hud- 
een on the Juniata about the vear 1793.°. The best account the 


9 


known as an ‘‘ark,’’ ‘‘broad horn,’ 


writer has found of the construction of a ‘‘ Kentucky boat’’ is by 
Thomas Ashe, who traveled in the west in 1806 and purchased 
a ‘Kentucky boat’? on the Monongahela.’ He was much inter- 
ested in this novel form of river craft and recorded in his jour- 
nal the details of its construction. ‘‘An oblong frame is first 
made, perhaps forty feet long by sixteen wide. The four pieces 
forming this frame are generally from feurteen to eighteen 
inches square, mortissed so as to receive a number of bars 
across, on which are fastened thick planks with wooden pins- 

this forming the flat bottom of the boat. From the solid beams 
of this frame, rise several uprights, six feet high, to which 
boards are attached to form the ends and sills; after which the 


Hulbert, The Ohio er: a course of empire, 232. 
Thadeus M. Harris, ‘‘The journal of a tour into the territory north-west of the 
Allegheny mountains; made in the spring of the year 1803,¥’ in Early western travels, 
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boat is roofed over except a small space through which the hands 
can drop or enter. The whole represents an oblong apartment, 
both ends perfectly square, and nothing indicates the bow but 
the small open space, and holes in the sides, through which the 


oars work.’’S Mr. Ashe divided his ‘‘ark’’ into two apartments. 


The room next the stern he reserved for himself; the one for 


ward was for his servants to cook, row, and keep a lookout in. 
The roof ‘‘served for the helmsman and as a quarter deck on 
which to parade. When I add to this,’’ he says, ‘‘that I had a 
good chimney built in my boat, four windows made; that I laid 
in two coops full of chickens, other kinds of stores, spirits, coffee, 
sugar, ete., I need not tell vou how completely I set off.’’ ® 

J. F.L.S. Bradbury, traveling in 1809-1811, ealls attention to 
the fact that ‘‘arks’”’ are ‘‘all made of the same dimensions, be 
ing fifty feet in length, and fourteen it 


breadth; which last is 
limited, because it often happens that they must pass over the 
falls at Louisville, when the water is at a low state, at which time 
they must pass betwixt two rocks in the Indian schute, only 
fifteen feet asunder.’’'® Bradbury gives the impression that all 
boats were of the same dimensions, but this can hardly be true, 
as almost every traveler comments on the diversity in shape and 
size.” 


> Ashe, Travels in America, 75. 

9 Tbid., 76. 

10 John F. L. 8. Bradbury, ‘‘ Travels in the interior of America in the years 1809, 
1810, and 1811; ineluding a deseription of upper Louisiana, together with the states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Tennessee, with Illinois and western territori s, and 
containing remarks and observations useful to persons emigrating to those countries, ’’ 
in Karly western travels, 5: 301. 

11° All the boats or barges, whether those in the Kentucky or Miss ssippi trade 
or those which convey the families which go into the western states, are built in tl 
manner, They are of a square form, some longer than others; their sides are raisi 
four feet and a half above the water; their length is from fifteen to fifty feet; 
two extremities are square, upon one of which is a kind of awning, under wl 
passengers shelter themselves when it rains.’’ Francois A. Michaux, ‘‘ Travels to 
the west of the Alleghany mountains, in the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 


and back to Charleston, by the Upper Carolines . . . undertaken in the year 1802 


ni t 
September 24, 1801—March 1, 1803,’’ in Ka ly western tra 5, 8S: 166. A deseription 
comparing well with that of Ashe is given by Sehultz in 1807. ‘‘ Kentucky boats are 
strong frames of an oblong form, varying in size from twe nty five to fifty feet 

length, and from ten to fourteen feet in breadth; they are built of stout square 


timbers, and, before they are sided and roofed in, have much the ay pearance of scows 
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Schultz calls attention to the difference between ‘‘ Kentucky’’ 
and ‘‘New Orleans’’ boats. The latter were always much larger 
and stronger, and the roof always covered the entire hull instead 
of a portion as was sometimes the case in ‘‘Kentucky boats.’ 
This difference in construction was due to the longer and more 
difficult voyage to which the ‘‘New Orleans boat’? was subject. 
As a rule ‘*Kentuecky boats’? bore an unsavory reputation, and 
emigrant guidebooks urge intending purchasers to examine 
closely the material and workmanship since, because of the ab 
normal demand, inferior lumber and hasty workmanship were 
olten palme d off on the unwary.” 

These boats were not so expensive to the emigrant and, when 
it is considered that his ‘*broad horn’’ could be knocked to pieces 
and converted into a cabin, the investment was generally a good 
one. In the early days sawed lumber was very dear far down 
the Ohio and Mississippi, and the boat in that period actually in 
creased in value as it floated westward. Mr. A. B. Hulbert savs 
that the first schoolhouse in Cincinnati was made from a flat 
boat,’ and many houses in that town, in Louisville, and else 
where on the river secured their foundations from the heavy 
timbers of flatboats. In 1807, aeeording to Sehultz, a ‘‘Ken 
tucky’’ or ‘*New Orleans’’ boat would cost from a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter the running foot,’* and Bradbury in 1809 
savs that an ‘‘ark’’ carrying thirty-two tons could be purchased 


( ting that the front part or bow has somewhat of a rake. The gunwales art 

to twenty four inches high, and from three to six inches thick ; 
( mortissed square joists of three or four feet in length, and 
f sided up like a house with ordinary boards; on 
the yf the st ired the foot of each rafter, over which the roof is laid, 
vhic ke ‘ ‘ f irpose of main and quarter deck.’’ Schultz, Travels o 


his deseription was written several years before the one 


by Ashe hence the difference in details of construction. 
As} 1 { ( 69. Cramer says, ‘‘ This egregious piece of miscon 
id long before this time have been rectified by the appointment of boat in 
nectors at the different places boats are built. But as this has never been don 
behooves every purchaser of a Kentucky boat, which is the sort here alluded to, to 


get it narrowly examined before the embarkation by persons who are well acquainted 


with the streneth and form of a boat suitable for a voyage of this kind.’’ The 
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for seventy-five dollars.’ The navigator for 1811 estimates, 
‘One [Kentucky boat] convenient for a family, between thirty 
and forty feet in length, costs from one dollar to one and a quar 
ter per foot, making perhaps thirty-five dollars for a comfortable 
family boat.’ * This boat would be ‘well boarded up on the 
side, and roofed to within seven or eight feet of the bow. Ex 
clusive of this expense, is the price of a cable, pump, and fire 
place, perhaps ten dollars more.’’ 

In the days before the steamboat, navigation had two sharply 
defined phases: downstream, which was comparatively easy, and 
upstream, which was exeeedingly difficult. The emigrant in 
search of a new home was concerned only with the former. The 
whole problem consisted in keeping the ‘‘ark’’ in the eurrent 
and in avoiding obstructions in the river. No attempt was mad 
to improve upon the speed afforded by the current, which varied 
widely with the seasons, and it behooved the intending traveler 
to be ready to ‘‘eatch the rise.’? The river was hieh in spri 
and autumn and low and sluggish in summer. The 


spring’ Sea 


began with the breaking up of the ice toward the end of Febru 


ary and lasted until June; the autumn rise began in October and 
was over by the first of December. Occasionally heavy summer 
‘ains would cause a ‘‘rise’’ and large boats could eo down in 
safety, but early spring was the preferred time. 

In clear stretches the flatboat might drift with the current, 
turning its end and sides alternately to the shore, but ¢ 


eT 
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it was steered by a long swing oar in the stern and by two 
‘Sweeps’’ or oars forward.’ The Ohio was not so difficult 


navigation as the Mississippi. Michaux says, ‘‘Its current is 


‘ 


free from a thousand obstructions that render the navigation ot 


the Mississippi difficult, and often dangerous, where they have 
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not skillful conductors. ’’ It was the custom to travel by night 
on the Ohio, but Michaux advises tying up at dusk on the Mis- 
sissippi from the mouth of the Ohio to Natchez. Submerged 
rocks, sand bars, reefs, ‘‘planters,’’ ‘‘sawyers,’’ ‘‘wooden 
islands’’ all necessitated constant diligence. Frequently flat- 
boats running foul of a sand bar, and oars and poles failing, had 
to be warped off by tying a cable to a tree and winding it up on 
a reel on board.’ ‘*Planters’’ and ‘‘sawyers,’’ or submerged 
trees whose roots had become firmly fixed in the mud of the 
channel, were particularly dangerous, the more so because the 
branches were often submerged and the danger not easily de- 
tected. 

Another constant danger in the early days was from the In- 
dians who haunted the north shore of the Ohio. They rarely 
attacked a flatboat in midstream, but would use their wiles to 
lure the unsuspecting boatmen to shore and murder them from 
ambush. This would be attempted by imitating a wild turkey; 
or, Wrapped in a bear skin, a savage would appear on the river 
bank, enticing the boatmen to land and give chase. Better still, 
the Indians would persuade or force white renegades or captives 
to hail passing flatboats and plead to be rescued. Renegades 
would often tell the most pitiful stories, and it was always a 
question in the minds of experienced boatmen whether the ap- 
peal was genuine or false.” 


Pirates, too, had their terrors, but not so much for the emi- 
grant. These found their prey among the keelboatmen, or pro- 
fessional rivermen, taking cargoes down or up the river.” 

4 8 Michaux, ‘‘ Travels to the west of the Alleghany mountains,’’ in Early western 

travels, 8: 165. 

ea 19 Hulbert, The Ohio river; a course of empire, 234. 

’ John May, in whose honor Maysville, Kentucky, was named, was killed in a 
battle which was precipitated by his answering the appeal of white renegade decoys. 
Ibid., 141. 
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Malaria and fever were common on the river and weakened or 
carried away many of the newcomers. In the summer mosqui- 
toes were to be reckoned with, and fleas at all times. Among the 
diversions afforded by early travel in the west none was livelier 
than this last. <All the travelers remember it vividly and record 
many unkind things about their quondam bedfellows.” 

All this, however, was only the initial use of the great high- 
way. Eventually the emigrant found his new home, built cribs 
and barns, and filled them with the increase of his land. A mar 
ket for this surplus was necessary. Shut out of a market in the 
east by the long haul across the Alleghenies and the prohibitive 
freight rates of the Conestoga wagon trains, the westerner 
turned to the river in his need 


and found his market in New 
Orleans and the Louisiana country. 

As early as 1763, when Louisiana was ceded to Spain by 
Franee, $80,000 worth of deer skins and $4,000 of tallow came 
down from the up country.” Under Spain the trade increased 
rapidly ; soon the fur trade at New Orleans amounted to $100,- 
000, and lumber began to be shipped down the river for the 
Cuban sugar trade. In 1776 Messrs. Gibson and Linn * went 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to procure military stores for the 
American forces and brought back in the spring of 1777 one hun- 
dred and thirty-six bags of gun powder. But it was not until 
1781 that anything approaching commercial intercourse was 
established between the Ohio country and New Orleans. In the 
spring of that year Messrs. Tardiveau and Honore * made the 
earliest trip from Brownsville to New Orleans. After this they 
established a regular trade between Louisville and Spanish ports 
on the Mississippi. By 1785 the settlers of Tennessee and Ken 
tucky were shipping down the river sufficient produce to warrant 
several Philadelphia merchants in establishing agents in New 
Orleans to handle the trade.” 

22 Michaux, ‘‘ Travels to the west of the Alleghany mountains,’’ in Karl 
travels, 8: 180. 


23 House executive documents, 50 congress, 1 session, volume 20, no. 6, part 2, p. 
180, 

24 Gould, Fifty years on the Mississippi, 73. 

25 Benjamin Casseday, History of Louisville from its earhest settlement to the 
year 1852 (Louisville, 1852), 62. 
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When Spain discovered the ‘‘seeret clause’’ in the treaty of 
Versailles relating to the southern boundary of the United 
States, the Mississippi was closed to the western flatboatmen. 
This occasioned much dissatisfaction in the western settlements, 
but an illicit trade continued through the connivance of the Span- 
ish officials. This trade was uneertain, however, and seizures 
were made from time to time. James Wilkinson was prominent 
in this trade and in 1789, as the result of an understanding with 
the Spanish officials in New Orleans, sent down the river from 
Louisville a flotilla of twenty-five flatboats loaded with the ae- 
cumulated produce of the surrounding country.” 

In 1795, by treaty with Spain, the river was again opened and 
a ‘*place of deposit’? assured at New Orleans. In 1798 the ex- 
ports of the Ohio country were valued at $975,000 and were in- 
creasing about $300,000 annually.** In 1802 the shipments from 
Kentucky alone amounted to $1,182,864, and for the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys about Bayou Manchae the value of the ex- 
ports was $2,637,564." The following table gives an idea of the 
growth in the New Orleans export trade from 1801 to 1807 :°° 


... . . 4,475,364 1806... . . 49387323 
1803. . . . . 4,420,015 8,870,555 
4.275.000 


In this connection it is interesting to note that in 1807 there 
arrived in New Orleans 1,840 flatboats, keels, and barges and 
that only 11 departed upstream." 

That the west produced a wide variety of products may be 
eathered from the lists in the ‘*Pilot’s books’’ at Louisville,*” 
while the goods brought up the river varied even more in char- 


Frederic A. Ogg, The opening of the Mississippi; a struggle for supremacy in 
the American interior (New York, 1904), 441. 
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Quoted in Cramer, The navigator, 1811, p. 295. During the period Novembe1 
, 1810, to January 24, 1811, 197 flatboats and 14 keels descended the falls of the 
Ohio, carrying: 18,611 barrels flour, 2,373 barrels whiskey, 3,759 barrels apples, 1,085 


barrels cider, 323 


barrels peach brandy, 15,216 pounds butter, 64,750 pounds lard, 
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acter, as is indicated by the list or manifest of barges and keels 
arriving at Louisville. 

In 1814 arrivals at New Orleans were as follows :"* 


Flats 598) 

Barges 324f ol 88.350 tonnage 
« Pa, 

Steamboats 21 of 2,098 tonnage 


The steamboats listed were three in number. The rapid growth 
of steamboat traffic may be seen in the table of arrivals at New 
Orleans in 1821: * 
Flats, barges, and keels 52,750 tonnage 
Steamboats 287 04,120 tonnage 

The value of the produce received at New Orleans from the in 
terior increased from $9,749,253 in 1815-1816 to $16,771,711 in 
1818-1819.*° 

Thus in the years following the revolution there developed a 
traffic on the Ohio and Mississippi so considerable that it brought 
forth a type of river craft unique in conception and construe 
tion, and a class of professional rivermen. The ‘‘broad horn’’ 
was used by the prospective trader in the New Orleans trade, 
but it was the type of boat which never returned. Not even the 
gviant strength of Mike Finn, the hero of the rivermen, and a 
crew as strong as he, could have forced such an unwieldly eratt 
against the swift current of the Mississippi. The ‘‘ark’’ would 
be disposed of at the end of the voyage, and the return made 
either by ocean voyage to Philadelphia and across the mountains, 
or on horseback along the ‘‘Natchez Traee.’’ A boat must be 
produced whose essential feature would be its possibilities in 


pork in bulk, 20,000 pounds bale rope, 27,700 yards of bagging, 817 | 


1,608 hams bacon, 14,390 tame fowls, 155 horses, 286 slaves. 


Casseday, History of Louisville, 139. During the three months 
1814, there were twelve barges carrying 524 tons, and seven keelboats 
815 bales of cotton, 26 barrels and kegs of fish, 28 cases of wine, 1 bag and 1 


allspice, 1 demijohn and 1 barrel of lime juice, 1 bale of bearskins, 28 boxes of ste 
+38 hogsheads of sugar, 1,267 barrels of sugar, 1 barrel of fish oil, 2 bags of pepper 
28 bales of wool, 21 bales of hides, 453 bales of hides dry), 1 barrel of 
barrels of molasses, 128 barrels of coffee, 29 barrels of indigo, 6 tons of logwo: 
18,000 pounds of pig copper, 1 box of crockery, The estim: 


imate d val le of the Ww 
was $266,015. 
34 House executive documents, 50 congress, 1 session, volume 20, 
189, 
35 Ibid., 194, 
36 Tbid., 191. 
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ascending the current. Thus only could goods be taken up the 
river to compete with the wagon trains from Philadelphia. This 
need was answered in the long, lithe keel boat. 

The keel boat was first used on the Ohio in 1792 by Tarascon, 
Berthand, and company of Pittsburgh, and from that time rose 
steadily in favor as a common carrier for passengers and freight 
until superseded by the steamboat.** It differed in construction 
from a ‘* Kentucky boat’’ principally in that its timbers or knees 
were built upon a small keel, from which cireumstance came its 
name. ‘*The boats are generally built from forty to eighty feet 
in leneth,’’? observes Schultz, ‘‘and from seven to nine feet in 
width.’ 
and varied in length from seventy-five to one hundred feet, by 
fifteen to twenty feet in width, and had a earrying capacity of 
sixty to one hundred tons.*? Forward was a mast which earried 
a large square sail whenever a favorable breeze was at hand. 


Large keel boats were generally known as ‘‘barges, 


The craft was steered from the stern by a long swing oar, al- 
though this was controlled somewhat by the boatmen in the use 
of the setting poles. A walking board on either side ran the en- 
tire length of the craft. Keel boats were somewhat more ex- 
pensive than flatboats, costing from two and a half to three 
dollars a running foot; barges were as high as five dollars a 
foot.*° 

With the current a steersman and two oarsmen were sufficient, 
but upstream six to eight hands were required for a small keel, 
and as many as fifty for a large barge.“ Ascending the river 
one man was usually provided for every 3,000 pounds in freight. 
It is most difficult to visualize the tremendous labor necessary to 
foree the keel boat against the current. Rowing, poling, towing, 
or warping played their part as conditions varied. The oars 
were used in deep water, but wherever possible the poles were 
preferred. On the walking boards extending the length of the 
boat the men would take their position near the prow. At the 
command ‘‘set,’’ they would plant their poles firmly on the bot- 

7 Hulbert, The Ohio River; a course of empire, 113. 

*Sehultz, Travels on an inland ige, 129. 


( 
Gould, Fifty years on the Mississippi, 28. 


Sehultz, Travels on an inland voyage, 132 
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tom and walk slowly toward the stern until, at the command 
‘Vitt,’’ they would return to the prow to repeat the operation. 
In swift water the change from stern to prow was made by the 
men in rapid succession instead of simultaneously. Wherever 
the nature of the shore allowed, towing was utilized; and when 
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1e wind was right the square sail forward was set. The labor 
was hard and ineessant and progress was slow, fifteen miles a 
day being a good average. The trip from New Orleans to the 
falls of the Ohio was rarely accomplished under three months’ 
time. Usually if a boat left New Orleans on the first of March 
and reached the falls in July it was considered a good voyage.” 

The hard and strenuous life of the rivermen marked them as a 
class apart from their fellows. Constant and unremitting toil 
developed among them splendid physiques, and their conscious 
ness of physical prowess made them reckless, daring in action, 
and bellicose in disposition. Strenuous in their labor, they were 
equally extreme in their recreation, and laxity of morals and pro 
ficiency in cursing were unfailing characteristics. For his play 
ground the riverman had ‘‘Natechez under the Hill’? —a ver- 
itable cesspool of human depravity and vice. Bradbury writes, 
‘“‘There is not, perhaps, in the world a more dissipated place. 
Almost all the Kentucky men stop here on the way to New Or 
leans, and as they now consider all the dangers and difficulties of 
their voyage past, they feel the same inclination to dissipation as 
sailors who have been long out of port, and generally remain 
here a day or two to indulge it.’’** The rivermen were great 
braggarts and delighted in extolling their prowess — their high- 
est imaginative reach being to declare themselves ‘‘half horse, 
half alligator.’’ The champion fighter of a crew wore a red 
feather in his eap, at onee a symbol of superiority and a con- 
stant challenge to any doubter. Mike Finn, the champion of the 
river, is thus reported to have closed a speech of self-apprecia- 
tion: ‘‘I ean out run, out hop, out jump, throw down, drag out, 
and lick any man in the country. I’m a Salt River roarer, I love 
the wimmen, and I’m chock full of fight.’’ ** But profane, licen- 

42 Gould, Fifty years on the Mississippi, 44. 

43 Bradbury, ‘*Travels in the interior of America,’’ in Early western 
5: 16. 


44 Western monthly review, 1829, quoted in Gould, Fifty years on the Missis 
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tious, and belligerent as the keelboatman certainly was, this is but 
half the picture. He fiercely hated all shams and hypocrisy and 
would serve no ‘‘patroon’’’ he could not respect. Driven from 
sunup to dusk, it was against the ethics of the fraternity to com- 
plain, and, at the winding of the horn in the morning, he sprang 
up, gulped his ‘‘fillie,’? and was ready to ‘‘stand to your poles, 
and set off.’’ 

Thus the ‘‘broad horn,’’? and keel boat, and the rivermen 
played their part in the building of the nation. But their days 
were numbered. The navigator for 1811 sounds the first note of 
the new era in river transportation. ‘‘There is now on foot,’’ 
it says, ‘fa new mode of navigation on our western waters, par- 
ticularly the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This is with boats 
propelled by the power of steam. . ... A Mr. Roosevelt 

has a boat of this kind now on the stocks at Pittsburgh 
of 138 feet keel, caleulated for 300 or 400 tons burthen. 
It will be a novel sight, and as pleasing as novel to see a huge boat 
working her way up the windings of the Ohio, without the ap- 
pearance of sail, oar, pole, or any manual labour about her — 
moving within the seerets of her own wonderful mechanism, and 
propelled by power undiseoverable.’’* Cramer’s imaginative 
description of the ‘‘novel sight’ 


was fully realized. The steam- 
boat did move against the current, and the day of the ‘‘broad 
horn’’ and keel boat was done. 
W. Watuace Carson 
DePauw UNIversItTy 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 


45 Cramer, The navigator, 1811, p. 31. 
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THE OHIO VALLEY IN THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE 
WAR OF 1812 


The war of 1812 is one of the most unsatisfactory episodes in 
American history. It was unpopular with a large part of the 
people of the United States and was not desired by the British. 
Its course was marked by disastrous and even disgraceful de- 
feats as well as by brilliant victories, some of them quite unde- 
served. Its immediate outcome and the treaty of peace which 
brought it to an end were singularly indecisive. Had there 
been means of rapid communication in 1814 the last battle which 
occurred would not have been fought; had they existed in 1812 
there might have been no war at all. 

The efforts of historical writers in the United States to explain 
the significance of the war have been as unsatisfactory as the 
war itself. A widely accepted version that it was a ‘‘seeond war 
for independence’’ distorts both its inception and its results. 
There is no evidence whatever that Great Britain sought to re- 
conquer the United States, nor did the war make us either more 
dependent upon Great Britain or less dependent than we were 
before save, perhaps, indirectly and in ways unforeseen on either 
side. Those who regard it wholly as a struggle to maintain the 
rights of American commerce and the dignity of American cit 
izenship on the sea ignore the chronology of events. As Henry 
Adams pertinently remarks, ‘‘A nation which had submitted to 
robbery and violence in 1805, in 1807, in 1809, could not readily 
lash itself into rage in 1811 when it had no new grievance to al 
lege; nor could the public feel earnest in maintaining national 
honor, for every one admitted that the nation had sacrificed its 
honor, and must fight to regain it. Yet what honor was to be 
hoped from a war which required continued submission to one 
robber as the price of resistance to another?’’?* The impulse to 
look elsewhere than to the outrages which England perpetrated 


1 


1 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (New York, 1889-1891 
6: 113. 
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on the ships and sailors of the United States for the decisive 
cause of the war is strengthened by the notorious fact that New 
England, which more than any other part of the country was 
vitally interested in those ships and sailors, furnished the 
strongest opposition to the war. Adams himself, the most dis- 
tinguished historian who has written upon the period, seems to 
attribute the war chiefly to the fact that ‘‘the vouthful energy of 
the nation which had at last come to its strength under the shel- 
ter of Jefferson’s peaceful rule, cried out against the cowardice 
of further submission, and insisted on fighting if only to restore 
its own self-respeet.’?* This explanation, however, seems as 
vague as it is ironical, and leads one to ask whether ‘‘the youth- 
ful energy of the nation’’ did not have some more definite end 
in view than merely to strike out blindly in the mélée to show 
that it could fight. 

The best clue to the understanding of the war of 1812 is to be 
found in the situation existing in the Ohio valley. That section 
of the country, aided by elements in the south, virtually brought 
on the war. It did so on account of a crisis which culminated, 
not in 1807 as did our maritime grievances against England, but 
in 1811 and 1812, in the months which really matured the decision 
to appeal to arms. And in appealing to arms it had a perfectly 
clear and intelligible aim. That aim was nothing other than the 
conquest of Canada. 

This view of the matter is not uncommon among Canadian 
writers, but, for the most part, they fail to make clear the under- 
lying motives involved and to show how they worked out. By 
underestimating the maritime grievances of the United States, 
which undoubtedly paved the way for the triumph of the aggres- 
sive western element in the national councils, by conceiving the 
war as an unprovoked imperialistic attack on the part of the 
United States, and by magnifying the internal results of the war 
upon Canada, national tradition north of the border sometimes 
exalts it into the unmerited position of being the ‘‘making of 
Canada.’’* As a matter of fact, it had almost no effect upon 
the institutions of Canada and, far from being an unprovoked 
imperialistic attack upon the Canadians, it was an attempt of the 

2 Adams, History of the United States, 6: 115 

8 Arthur G, Bradley, The making of Canada (New York, 1908). 
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United States to solve a serious problem of the northwest. The 
failure of the attempt in its original form need not obscure the 
fact that the war, and constructive statesmanship in the ensuin: 
years, actually did solve the problem. 


The project of the conquest of Canada is manifest in the de 
bate in the house of representatives upon the belligerent report 
of the committee on foreign relations presented on November 
29, 1811.4. Taking into account the natural tendency of public 
speakers to represent all wars they favor as defensive and to 
conceal schemes of aggression as likely both to create a publie 
reaction and to expose their plans to the enemy, it is surprising 
to see how frankly the war party alluded to the conquest of Can 
ada as the definite gain to be expected from a war with England. 
Peter B. Porter, chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
suggested as possible ‘‘the destruction of British fisheries, of 
British commerce with America and the West Indies, and the 
conquest of Canada. ‘By carrying on such a war at the publie 
expense on land, and by individual enterprise at sea, we should 
be able in a short time to remunerate ourselves ten-fold for all 
the spoliation she [England] had committed on our com 
5 Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, declared, ‘‘This war, if 
carried on successfully, will have its advantages. We shall drive 
the British from our continent. Iam willing to receive the Cana 
dians as adopted brethren.’’* ‘‘I should not wish to extend the 
boundary of the United States by war,’’ remarked Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, ‘‘if Great Britain would leave us to the 
quiet enjoyment of independence; but considering her deadly 
and implacable enmity, and her continued hostilities, I shall 
never die contented until I see her expulsion from North Amer 
ica, and the territories incorporated with the United States.’’ 
Henry Clay, speaker of the house, in the committee of the whole 
outlined a plan for the invasion of Canada and for the distribu- 
tion of troops there. No wonder that John Randolph com- 
plained, ‘‘Ever since the report of the Committee on Foreign 


meree.’ 


4A lively and well-balanced account of this discussion is given in Adams, History 
of the United States, 6: 132 #. 

5 Ibid., 6: 136. 

6 Ibid., 6: 141. 

7 Ibid., 6: 142. 
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Relations came into the House, we have heard but one word, — 
like the Whippoorwill, but one monotonous tone, — Canada, Can- 
ada, Canada.”’ 

Most of the speakers quoted came from the Ohio valley. 
Their utterances represented the sentiments of their constituen- 
cies. Some, indeed, had been sent to congress in the interests of 
the pro-war element. Occasional articles in the western papers 
had been urging the possibility and the desirability of getting 
possession of Canada.’ In Vincennes, the capital of Indiana ter- 
ritory, the fourth of July was celebrated in 1808 with a military 
display and a banquet at which Governor Harrison presided; 
among the toasts drunk, the following was conspicuous: ‘Peace 
with Great Britain if she will have peace —if not, Huzza for 
Canada.’’ 

In explanation of the sentiment in favor of the conquest of 
Canada, it must be remembered that thirty-five years earlier the 
continental congress had hoped that the Canadians would join 
in the revolution and had conducted a long campaign for the 
‘fourteenth colony.’’*' George Rogers Clark, also, had had 
lively hopes of pressing home his conquest of the northwest with 
a campaign against the British by way of the Wabash, the Mau- 
mee, Detroit, and Canada.” As late as 1812 there were doubtless 
many in the United States who, ignorant of the intense loyalist 
sentiment promoted by refugees from the very revolution which 
had sought to win Canada and failed, thought of the invasion of 
Canada not as a conquest but as a liberation. Certainly there 
was little, if any, hostility to the citizens of Canada; the primary 
consideration was the destruction of the government of Great 
3ritain in Canada."* Joined with this was the expectation of the 
union of the continent, north of Mexico, in a great, free republic. 

It was not merely the dream of a greater republic, however, 

Adams, History of the United States, 6: 145. 

See for example the Western Sun, published at Vincennes, Indiana, January 18, 
25, February 22, 1812. 

10 Thid., July 9, 1808. 

Justin H. Smith, Our struggle for the fourteenth colony: Canada and the Amer- 
ican revolution (New York, 1907). 


George Roger Clark papers, edited by James A. James (Illinois historical col- 
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that stirred the inhabitants of the Ohio valley in the years pre 
ceeding 1812. They had more practical and pressing matters to 
think of. The Indians were an ever-present menace which at any 
moment might set the whole frontier in a blaze, and back of the 
Indians the westerners saw the English in Canada. 

The experience of the generation then in control of the Ohio 
valley was onee voiced by Felix Grundy in the United States 
senate: ‘‘I was too young to participate in these [earliest] 
dangers and difficulties, but I can remember when death was in 
almost every bush, and every thicket concealed an ambuseade. 
If I am asked to trace my memory back, and name the first in- 
delible impression it received, it would be the sight of my oldest 
brother bleeding and dying under the wounds inflicted by the 
tomahawk and the sealping knife. Another, and another, went 
in the same way! I have seen a widowed mother plundered of 
her whole property in a single night: from affluence and ease re 
duced to labor with her own hands to support and educate her 
last and favorite son — him who now addresses you. Sir, the 
ancient sufferings of the West were great.’’'* That the suffer 
ings of the Indians were even greater these men, of course, did 
not take into account; nor did they care to stop and reckon up 
the balance of right and wrong from the Indians’ point of view. 
< They were determined to hold the land upon which they had set- 

tled and to aequire possession of ever more and more. Their 
own advance seemed to them to be the natural order and the law 
of their life; the stealthy, deadly warfare of the Indians was a 
shadow across their path, creating a combination of fear and 
ferocity unintelligible to those whose lives and households are 
not in constant peril. Their only way out was to secure title to 
additional tracts of land by some form of purchase, make resist 
ance hopeless for the Indians, and shove them on farther west 
and north. 

The west, however, was firmly persuaded that the Indians 
north of the Ohio were receiving support from Canada and that 
confidence in this support might at any time precipitate a ter 
rible war on the Indiana frontier. It was notorious that the In- 


14 James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1861), 1: 140, quoted from 
the Democratic revie 162. 
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dians had counted the English as their allies in the last preeed 
ing war, virtually ended by Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers 
in the immediate neighborhood of an English fort..° There was 
considerable evidence that the same situation prevailed in 1810, 
1811, and 1812. The Hudson’s Bay company, ‘‘the great com- 
pany’? as it was called on the frontier, carried on an active trade 
with the tribes in Indiana territory as well as with those north 
of the Great lakes. From Malden, across the river from Detroit, 
Indians came back with goods for which furs had been ex- 
changed, and also with gifts and firearms. Warriors in Indiana 
territory were known to possess quantities of guns and ammuni- 
tion, most of which were supposed to have come from Canada. 
After the battle of Tippecanoe, as after that of Fallen Timbers, 
British weapons were found, this time in the village abandoned 
by the Prophet’s followers. Reports to the above effect cireu- 
lated freely in the Ohio valley and were forwarded to Washing- 
ton; they were universally believed and doubtless often exag- 
gverated.’® 

British officials denied that they encouraged the Indians in 
their hostility to the citizens or the government of the United 
States. Sir James Craig, the military governor-in-chief and ecom- 
mander in Canada, 1807-1811, states that his exertions had con- 
stantly been directed to prevent a rupture between the Indians 
and the United States. He also communicated with J. P. Morier, 
the British ghargé d’affaires at Washington, telling him of the 
hostile feeling among the Indians and giving him authority on 
his behalf to warn the United States of the probability of an 
Indian outbreak. That in 1811 government officials in Canada 
made sincere efforts to prevent the outbreak of an Indian war 
in Indiana territory must be aecepted as an historical fact.’? 

It seems certain, none the less, that much of the moral support, 

15 Report of Major General Anthony Wayne to the secretary of war, August 28, 
1794, American state papers: Indian affairs, 1: 491. See also report of December 
17, 1794, ibid., 1: 525. 

16 [bid., 1: 797 ff., especially 799, 776 ff.; Annals of the west, compiled by James 
Handasyd Perkins, published by James R. Albach (Cincinnati, 1846), 511. 

17 American state papers: foreign relations, 3: 453, 462; William Kingsford, The 
history of Canada (Toronto, 1887-1898), 8:78; Annals of the west, 511; Documents 
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the guidance, and the supplies for Tecumseh’s movement came 
from Canada. If the British officials tried to prevent an Indian 
war south of the boundary in 1811, so did Tecumseh, for, as he 
naively showed at Vincennes, he wanted to postpone all action 
till the completion of a confederacy which should include the 
southern Indians; nothing could have been further from his de- 
sire than the battle at Tippecanoe.’* The Indians knew of the 
friction between the United States and Great Britain and of the 
repeated occasions after 1805 when war seemed imminent be- 
tween the two powers. ‘To avoid Indian warfare in the Ohio 
valley until the greater conflict broke out and then to throw the 
combined strength of the northern and the southern Indians and 
the British against the United States was a policy dictated to 
all three by the most elementary common sense. Tecumseh’s 
attempts to carry out such a plan entitles him to respect; the 
proposal of any other policy by an English official in Canada 
would have been a sign of either impractical humanitarianism 
or lack of intelligence —in any case, of incompetency. The 
understanding between the English and the northern Indians, 
and the chief obstacle in its successful execution — the danger 
of a premature and regrettable Indian outbreak — are alike indi- 
cated by the doubt expressed on February 27, 1811, by Isaae 
Brock, administrator of Upper Canada, of the effectiveness o 
‘‘our cold attempt to dissuade [the Indians from making war| 
after giving such manifest indications of a contrary sentiment 
by the liberal quantity of military stores with which they were 
dismissed.’’ 

The indignation of the inhabitants of the Ohio valley at the 
alliance between the British in Canada and the Indians was as 
inevitable as the alliance itself. With their acute consciousness 
of what an Indian war meant to them, they were even less in 
1912); Lady Matilda Edgar, General Brock (Makers of Canada, volume 9 — Tor 
1910), 149 ff., 175 ff.; Ferdinand B. Tupper, Life and correspondence of Major Ge 
eral Sir Isaac Brock (London, 1845), 79. 

18 Logan Esarey, History of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1915-1919), 1: 185 


19 Tupper, Life and correspondence of Major General Sir Isaac Bre 
pper, J I . 
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clined to look at things from the Canadian than from the Indian 
point of view. They officially urged the Indians to remain neu- 
tral in ease of a war between England and the United States,?° 
a well-intentioned piece of advice, doubtless, but one which the 
Indians could not adopt without giving up their only hope of 
snecessful defense, and one which, in the event mentioned, it 
would be utterly impossible for them to carry out. With far 
ereater depth of feeling the Ohio valley thought that the Eng- 
lish in Canada should keep hands off while the Indians in the 
northwest were being’ disposed of. It was ineensed that the 
racial solidarity of the whites against the Indians should not be 
maintained, even though it involved the surrender by the Cana- 
dian officials of their most potent weapon against the expected 
hostility and probable military superiority of the United States. 
That of two warring civilized communities one should expect 
the other to forego the advantage of an alliance with savages is 
as natural on the one side as the fulfillment of the expectation is 
impossible on the other. As a matter of fact neither British 
officials nor Canadians wanted war with the United States; they 
had nothing to gain by it, and might lose much. But in grooming 
the Indians for a probable, even though undesired war, they were 
exercising the most natural and justifiable foresight. This in 
turn only strengthened the feeling in the United States that the 
conquest of Canada was necessary to the security of the north- 
western frontier. 

How the policy of the national government under Jefferson 
and Madison to extinguish Indian titles by suecessive purchases 
of land for future sale to settlers, and the execution of that pol- 
icy in Indiana territory by Governor William Henry Harrison 
in the face of the counter-efforts of Tecumseh, led to an intensely 
strained Indian situation in 1811; how the vague attitude of the 
war department and its half-way measures and instructions left 
Harrison uncertain what to do, until cireumstances and the pres- 
sure of public opinion at Vincennes led him to make a hesitant 
advance in force into newly purchased land; how, when he finally 
reached the neighborhood of the Indian village of Prophetstown, 
the storm center, the difficult decision between peace and war 


20 Letter of William Hull to the secretary of war, November, 1807, American state 
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was taken out of his embarrassed hands by rash leaders among 
the Indians who threw to the winds the larger plans of the absent 
Tecumseh and made a night attack upon the camp of the whites 
on the Tippecanoe — all this has been detailed so fully by others 
that it need not be described here. The wild onslaught in the 
early morning (November 7, 1811) nearly sueceeded, but the 
governor and his troops, on the whole, acquitted themselves well 
and beat back the Indians. The losses, however, were heavy 
and the army spent twenty-four anxious hours on guard in its 
eamp. Then Harrison destroyed the abandoned village of the 
Indians and returned unopposed to his base further south, 
though the army suffered sorely from the loss of most of its 
supplies. Such was the action which Tecumseh, on his return 
from his visit to the southern Indians, depreeated and mini- 
mized in his partially successful attempt to prevent the immedi 
ate continuation of hostilities.) Some Canadian writers take the 
same view; one historian has even maintained that ‘‘General 
Harrison was surprised and defeated at Tippecanoe near Vin 
cennes with the loss of nearly a fifth of his foree.’’** In the 
United States, though Harrison’s enemies made his eonduet of 
the campaign and the battle the subject of bitter attacks, con- 
temporary opinion and, for the most part, subsequent writers 
hailed the battle as an ‘‘important vietory.’”’ 

larrison, however, did not have the means to follow up the 
battle of Tippecanoe with adequate military oceupation of the 
frontier, nor did the national government take the vigorous 
measures it unquestionably should have taken. Tecumseh’s 
plans also had gone awry and throughout 1812 Indian raids har 
ried the frontier and threw the inhabitants of Indiana into great 
distress.* ‘*We were in fine spirits,’’ writes a settler in the 


21 For the campaign and the battle of Tippecanoe see Adams, History of 
United States, 6: 90 ff.; Esarey, History of Indiana, 1: 181 ff.; Homer J. Webste 
‘*William Henry Harrison’s administration of Indiana Territory,’’ in Indiana his 
torical society publications, 4: 251 ff.: John B. Dillon, Hist ry of Ind I r 1ts 
earliest explorations by Europeans to the close of the territorial government 1 816, 
comprehending a history of the discovery, settlement, and civil and 1 tary affairs of 
the territory of the U. S. northwest of the river Ohio, and a gene é the 
progress of public affairs in Indiana, from 1816 to 1856 . . . Indianapolis, 
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Whitewater valley in eastern Indiana, ‘‘until the battle was 
fought at Tippecanoe by General Harrison and the Indians. 
After that, we lived in continualfear; . . . we were then few 
in numbers and completely in the power of the enemy.’’** Yet 
the battle had given the west a sense of action and a taste of 
victory; the Indian depredations which ensued increased the de- 
mand for a war which would destroy forever the fighting force 
of the Indians and the power of the English in Canada to sup- 
port them. 

The universal determination of the west to safeguard its fron- 
tier by the conquest of Canada was the one clean-cut factor in 
the confused situation out of which came the war with England. 
It turned the scale when the balance might otherwise have hung 
even between grievances against England and indignities suf- 
fered from Napoleon. It won the day for war measures at a time 
when there was much to indicate that patience and endurance for 
a little while longer would end our other troubles. 

The progress and the outcome of the war belied the expecta- 
tions of Henry Clay and others who looked for an easy victory. 
The ‘‘conquest of Canada’’ proved a fiasco. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons why it sometimes receives scant recognition as a 
motive of the war. But the demand of the Ohio valley for seeur- 
ity of its frontier was fulfilled by two developments: first, the 
losses inflicted upon the Indians during the war, and second, the 
limitation of armaments along the United States-Canadian 
boundary after the treaty of peace. 

The Indians, as had been foreseen on both sides, proved a ter- 
rible and an effective ally of Great Britain. But the war broke 
their strength and deprived them of their greatest leader. 
Though we are not concerned in this discussion with the southern 
Indians and the Florida boundary, the crushing defeats inflicted 
upon the Indians in the old southwest were among the most im- 
portant events of the time. In the northwest single engagements 
probably played a less important part than the general demoral- 
ization of the Indians and the destruction of food supplies. 
These, added to the ever-present hardships and uncertainties of 

24 Mrs. Rebecea Julian, in Andrew W. Young, History of Wayne county, Indiana, 


from its first settlement to the present time; with numerous. biographical and family 


sketches . . . (Cincinnati, 1872), 66. 
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Indian life, played havoc. Moreover, the Indians who remaimed 
south of the Great lakes at the close of the war no longer got 
support from Canada. The demand that a region between the 
Ohio and the Great lakes be set aside as an Indian dominion 
under the guardianship of the English was presented to the 
American commission in the peace negotiations, but was not 
entertained by them and was dropped without the consideration 
of any substitute provision save amnesty for actions during the 
war.’ Only two alternatives were left to the Indians of the 
northwest: migration to Canada, where some of them were pro 
vided for, or submission to the United States government. The 
frontier east of the Mississippi was never again seriously en 
dangered by them. 

It is conceivable that the revolution and the war of 1812 might 
have been only the beginning of a series of boundary conflicts of 
the European type between the United States and the British 
empire in Canada. That this has not been the ease is due in part 
to the extraordinary fact that statesmen on both sides correetly 
interpreted this phase of the war of 1812. When John Quincy 
Adams, United States minister at London, sent word that Ene- 
land was contemplating an increase of her naval foree on the 
lakes traversed by the boundary line, the secretary of state, 
James Monroe, wrote (November 16, 1815) that President Mad 
ison authorized Adams to propose a mutual limitation of arma- 
ment. After several conferences with Lord Castlereagh, Adams 
submitted to him this note (March 21, 1816) which deserves to 
rank with our most famous state papers: 

It is the sincere wish and, so far as depends upon them, the 
determined intention of the American Government, that the 
peace so happily restored between the two countries should be 
cemented by every suitable measure of conciliation and by 
mutual reliance upon good faith far better adapted to the main- 
tenance of national harmony than jealous and exasperating de 
fiance of complete armor. . . . The increase of naval arma- 
ments on one side upon the lakes, during peace, will necessitate 
the like increase on the other, and besides causing an aggrava- 
tion of useless expense to both parties must operate as a contin 
ual stimulus of suspicion and of ill will... . The moral and 
political tendency of such a system must be to war and not to 


25 Adams, History of the United States, 8: 268, 9:18 ff. 
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peace. The American Government proposes actually to reduce 
to the same extent, all naval armaments upon these lakes. The 
degree to which they shall be reduced is left at the option of 
Great Britain. The greater the reduction, the more acceptable 
it will be to the President of the United States; and most accept- 
able of all, should it be agreed to maintain, on either side, during 
the peace, no other force than such as may be necessary for the 
collection of the revenue.*® 

Later, the British minister at Washington, Charles Bagot, was 
given authority to conclude such an agreement with the govern- 
ment of the United States. This was done through an exchange 
of notes between Bagot and Richard Rush, the acting secretary 
of state (April 28-29, 1817). It was specified that the naval force 
to be maintained by each power upon the lakes should be con- 
fined to one vessel on Lake Ontario carrying one eighteen-pound 
cannon, two such vessels on the upper Great lakes, and one on 
Lake Champlain. At President Monroe’s instance, this agree- 
ment was approved by the United States senate on April 16, 
1818. It was then formally proclaimed by the president under 
date of April 28, 1818,*7 and in spirit has been observed by both 
countries ever since. The attitude thus adopted in naval arma- 
ment has prevailed in military armament also, and the boundary 
which promoted war in 1812 has helped to promote more than a 
hundred years of peace by its challenge to reliance upon good 
will and good faith. 

CHRISTOPHER B. CoLEMAN 
Cuicago, 

26 See Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthington C. Ford (New 
York, 1913-1917), 5: 498 ff. for similar statements of Adams. 

27 James D. Richardson, A compilation of the messages and papers of the pres- 
idents, 1789-1897 (House miscellaneous documents, 53 congress, 2 session, volumes 
36-46 — Washington, 1895-1896), 2: 36. <A full account of the agreement and of the 
correspondence concerning it, as well as of its subsequent history, with ample quota- 
tion of documents, was printed in the ‘‘Report of the Honorable John W. Foster, 
secretary of state, in response to senate resolution of April 11, 1892, relative to the 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain concerning the naval forces 
to be maintained on the Great lakes,’’ Senate executive documents, 52 congress, 2 
session, no. 9 (December 7, 1892). This document, with an introduction by James 
Brown Scott, has been published by the Carnegie endowment for international peace 


as Pamphlet number 2, Limitation of armament on the Great lakes (Washington, 
1914). 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
JoURNAL OF A British Orricer DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The following journal was found among the papers of Mrs. N. 
W. Moore, of St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, after her demise. 
Mrs. Moore’s daughter, Mrs. A. Breese Morris, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, rescued the document as it was being thrown away. 
She has kindly consented to have it published. 

The manuscript consists of four double sheets of paper about 
ten by seven inches in size; the handwriting is very distinet, 
eighteenth century in appearance. The writer was evidently 
well educated, a man of family and of some wealth. By consult 
ing the ‘‘Order book”’ of General Howe, in New York historical 
collections, 18838, page 572, it has been ascertained that the author 
of the diary was Captain William Haslewood of the Sixty-third 
British infantry. There is every reason to believe that he was 
an actor in the events he describes. 

The Sixty-third infantry. was raised in 1756 as the second 
battalion of the Eighth or King’s Own regiment, and was re- 
cruited largely in Gloucestershire; in 1758 it became a separate 
regiment. Among its first officers was Ensign John Haslewood, 
commissioned March 26, 1758. In all probability the given name 
was misprinted in the Army list, since June 26, 1759, Lieutenant 
William Haslewood’s name appears among the regiment’s offi 
cers, and Ensign John’s disappears. Ten years later (Septem- 
ber 16, 1768) the heutenant obtained the next grade, that of eap- 
tain-lieutenant; from this rank he was promoted May 25, 1772, 
to a captaincy. By 1777 he had mounted the ladder, so that he 
was second in the list of captains. Had Captain Nesbitt been 
promoted to a majority, as was expected, Captain Haslewood 
would have been the senior captain. The former being ‘‘treated 
very ill’? by the commanding general, the author of this diary 
felt himself aggrieved and, according to the custom of the time, 
sold his commission and retired. 
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The Sixty-third regiment saw service in Guadeloupe during 
1760 and 1761. Thereafter it was in garrison in Ireland until 
transported in 1775 to Boston. Nothing is known of the life of 
Captain Haslewood after he resigned from the British army. 
Irom his own aecount he was an officer of ability, at one time 
(November, 1777) in command of his regiment. His diary is 
almost wholly military in character; it corroborates many well- 
known facts about the movements of the British and continental 
armies and adds to our interest in the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
siege of Boston, the campaign of the Hudson, and the operations 
around Philadelphia. The finding of such a manuscript, one 
hundred and forty years after it was written, is an incident that 
feeds the eternal hope that ever springs in the breast of the his- 
torical investigator for more such hidden treasures. 

Lovisrt 


On the 7". April 1775 the 63° Regim'. with three others and a Regim*. 
of Light Cavalry embarked on board Transports at y® Cove of Cork. 
sail’d the 28'", for Boston, and arrived the 13". June In Boston Har- 
bour’ the Regt. landed and encamped on Boston Common, about 10 
oClock, on the 14.— General Gage being informed by some of the 
Friends to Government that the Rebels had thrown up a Work at Charles 
Town which Commanded the Town of Boston He thought proper on the 
17. to send over a Body of Troops to destroy it, the 1*. Battalion of 
Marines, 52%. 38". 43° and 47". with the Grenadiers and 
light Infantry were ordered for this service. they embarked about 12 
oClock attacked the Work named Bunker IZill about 2. took it about 
four with about thirty Prisoners, our loss on the occasion was near six- 
teen Hundred kill’d and wounded 94 of whom were Officers the loss 
the Rebels sustained is unknown to us, about 6 oClock the 63° Regim*. 
and 2° Battalion of Marines were orderd over to Charles Town in order 
to support the Troops there but the affair was over before our Arrival, 
we remain’d encamped with the other Troops near Bunker’s Hill till 
the 22%, on the 23" the 63° & 237 Regim". with the 2¢ Battalion of Marines 
struck their Tents at Charles Town, and embarked on Board Transports 
in order to attack a strong Body of the Rebels posted on Dorchester 


Neck (nearly opposite C Town) but the General having Intelligence 


1The journal of Colonel Stephen Kemble, deputy adjutant general for the British 
B mn, brother-in-law of General Gage, mentions the arrival at Boston of 
the Thirty-fifth, Forty-ninth, and Sixty-third regiments, with one regiment of dra 


goons, in the night of June 12-13, 1775. New York historical collections, 16: 45. 
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that they were prepared for us with a numerous Army, the Expedi- 
tion was declined. We disembarked again at Boston and encamped. 

8. July a party of Rebels consisting of about 500. attacked the Subal- 
terns Piquet at Brown’s House and burn’t it (this Piquet was detached 
from the Line Guard on Boston Neck) Monday 10". a Party of Rebels 
embarked on board Whale-Boats in the Night took a number of Sheep 
and Oxen off Long Island belonging to the Admiral, every Person re- 
joiced at it, but concerned for about 40 Natives they took Prisoners with 
them, who put themselves under our protection, as without doubt they 
will be very cruelly treated. Wednesday a great Cannonading heard 
from a Man of War stationed off Long Island oceasioned by the Rebels 
setting fire to a beautifull House thereon. Thursday part of the Royal 
Irish, 40. and 44'", Regimt*. landed from New York, poping shots from 
the Rebel’s Musketry at our Lines Boston Neck 4 oClock in the Morng 
20". July in the Morning the light House set on fire by the Rebels, 29". 
the Rebels attacked the advanced Guard at Charles Town kill’d 2 Men 
wounded 4. On Sunday Morn® the first Brigade of Artilery paraded 
round the Common and practiced a few Manoevers, at 1 oClock same 
Night the whole Line was order’d out, some to burn the Town of Rox- 
borough and others to land in different Places & return at Day break. 
The Troops at Charles Town were also out. 4 officers wounded a few 
Men kill’d and wounded. General Grant? arrives from England this 
Evening after seven weeks passage. This Morning [31st] a party of 
Rebels landed again at the light House attacked an Officers guard of 
Marines consisting of 30 men, Kill’d the, Officer and Serjeant, took away 
16 Carpenters (who were sent there to repair the light House) and all 
the Marines Prisoners. the Rebels made the attack with 16%" Whale 
Boats each containing 16°" Men. 2°% Aug. Captain Philliphs 35. Regi- 
ment wou[n]|ded by one of his own Sentinels going his Rounds at the 
Line Guard.* 

Saturday August 19. 8 Cows came Into Us from the Rebels at Boston 
neck Guard and were disposed of In the following Manner Viz. one t 
each Bastion, one to the officers thereof, & the remainder for the use of 
the Garr". a thirty two pounder burst kill’d a Bombadier, and wounded 
a Matross, and a light Infantry Man of the 49". Reet. 


2 General James Grant was the officer who in September, 1758, was defeated and 
captured at Fort Duquesne by the French garrison at that post. He served through 
the first years of the American revolution, commanding a brigade at the battle of 
Long Island and holding prominent positions in the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown and also in the Jersey campaign. In 1779 he was sent to the French West 
Indies. 

8 Captain Erasmus J. Philips of the Thirty-fifth infantry was killed at the battle 
of Princeton. 
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Sunday 27'". about one oClock In the Morning the Rebels made a sally 
on our out post whilst the Relief was going, wounded 2 light Infantry 
Men of the 49". and one of the 45". Regim', 

About the 7. Sept". a Chain of Rebel Works nearly finished and 
Fleches opposite to the Lines at the Neck.*| Embrasures and several 
Cannon mounted by 22°. A Soldier of the 4°. Reg. had his Leg shot off 
going to mount Guard, and Cap‘. Paulet 59°". Regim". shared the same 
fate as he was standing by the Guard House fire 5'". Oet®. Corp'. At- 
more 63°. Reg‘. shot through the Body going to mount the Line Guard 
at the Neck. 

10", Novem’. 600 Men of the Lt Infantry from Charles Town side landed 
under cover of a Man of War and some Gondolas under Mount Pizga. 
(a strong Redoubt belonging to the Rebels near Cambridge)*® & brought 
off fifteen Head of Cattle. only one Man wounded, many of the Rebels 
came down to oppose the Troops — landing and reembarking — but were 
repulsed. By a Deserter who came into Us next Day we were informed 
that the Rebels had 9 Men kill’d and eleven wounded. Gen'. Clinton 
Commanded this Detachment. Some time In Aug. the Rebels sent out 
Gondolas by Night, fired at our Encampment and at the Town without 
doing Us any damage, one of their Guns burst and destroy’d five or six 
of them. 
9". Jan’ry 1776 the Rebels sent out a Party on the Charles Town side 
about 8 oClock at Night, burnt several Houses, took away five Artificers 
and a Serj‘. of the 10°. Pris’. Seix’s ® Boat ran on Shore near 
the light House with a Corp'. and six Soldiers & 1 Sailor in Her whom 
the Rebels made Prisoners. Serj'. Livermore of the 63° Regt. and 5 
Privates of the 65". were taken Pris". by the same aecident near Boston 
Neck Block House. <A Battery erected at Bartons Point. Redoubts on 
the Common 
26, Jan’ry 1776 came In at the Line Guard a Deserter from the Rebels 
who informed us that Quebeeck was attacked by Gen'. Montgomery and 
that he was repulsed with the loss of 200 kill’d and wounded and three 
Hundred taken Pris’. Gen'. Montgomery amongst the slain. 
15", Febry 12 Companies of Grenadiers and light Infantry crossed the 
[ee at the Neck opposite the Block House burned several Houses at Dor- 
chester Neck, part of the 64". Regim'. landed on that side next Fort 
William burnt several Houses and took six Prisoners. 2°. March the 
Rebels opened two Mortar Batteries at Fibs’s Farm,’ and one at Rox- 
tA fléche is a salient outwork with two facets and an open gorge. 

5 The Americans had dubbed Prospect Hill, to whieh they had retreated after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, Mount Pisgah. 

6 Lieutenant Michael Seix was an officer in the Sixty-fourth regiment. 


7 Phips’ Farm, so ealled for Governor Spencer Phips, royal colonial governor, was 
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borough, and Bombarded the Town for three Nights but did little exeen- 
tion. 

17. In the Morning all the Troops embarked unmolested and saild for 
Nantasket Road, a few Days afterwards Castle William blown up and 
destroy ’d as also the I{s]land abandoned by our Troops. 27" the last 
Fleet of Troops sail’d for Halifax, arrived In the Harbour of Halifax 
about the 7" of April. Sail’d from Halifax and arrived at Sandy Hook 
3° July, landed on Staten Island the 7*. July. The Troops without 
opposition landed on Long Island, 21%. August. marched a few Miles 
up the Country and encamped In Soldiers Tents. on the 27 Aue. our 
Troops engaged and repulsed the Rebels with Great Slaughter In a Wood 
near Brook land Gen'. Sullivan and Lord Sterling taken Pris". a few 
Days afterward the Rebels abandon the Island and retreat over Brook- 
land Ferry to New York. On the 15". Sept". Some Troops landed on 
York Island under cover of two Frigates but few Men kill’d, the Rebels 
retreated toward Kings Bridge a skirmish happen® that night, and the 
Light Infantry in pursuing farther than was intended lost many Men 
by a party of Rebels in Ambush, had not the Grenadiers luckily arrived 
to their support most of them would have been cut to pieces, the Rebels 
abandoned the Town of New York the same Night the Troops Landed, 
and there were many inhabitance therein, and I am convinced many of 
was set on fire, whereby about one fourth of it toward the Norward was 
consumed with the old Church notwithstanding the utmost pains was 
taken to prevent it spreading. Fort Washington taken the 16th. No- 
vem". by Lord Perey and Gen'. Knyp/h]ausen three thousand Pris* 


. 


them Rebels for on the 21% Sept. at 2 oClock In the Morn*® The Town 


taken therein — on the 24'", Novem’. the 63° Regim'. with many others 
under the Command of Gen'. Clinton embarked on board Transports at 
New York saild down the East River through Jel] Gate into the Sound, 
came to an anchor off New London, on the 7 Decem’. arrived In Rhode 
Island Harbour, all the Troop landed there at eight, that Night without 
opposition and lay on their Arms all Night, next Day pitched Tents 
but such a snow fall that it was with great dificulty the Troops kept 


themselves warm. tho’ great fires were made. about five Days after 
at this time frequently spoken of as Lechmere’s Point. It was part of what is now 
East Cambridge. 

8 For a contemporary account of the New York fire, see Kemble’s journal, in New 
York historical collections, 16: 89. It is now the consensus of opinion that 
the fire started by accident. James Grant Wilson, Memorial history of New Yorl 
City (New York, 1892), 2: 526 ff. The old church was Trinity, at the end of Wall 
street. It was built in 1696, burned in 1776, rebuilt in 1788-1790, and reconseerated 


March 25, 1790. For a sketch of the ruins after the fire see Morgan Dix, Hist 
Trinity church (New York, 1898), 1: 392. 
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landing the Troops were Quarter’d on the Inhabitance. I was Quarter’d 
at Jn°® Slocum’s a Quaker,’ till Christmas Day when I was removed to a 
Butchers near Quaker Hill, from thence I a few Days afterwards I was 
order’d With my Comp*. about two Miles back, my Quarters were at a 
M". Taylor’s from Jamaca 

This is a most delightfull Island and on our arrival it abounded with 
every thing at a very resonable rate, we had seven Miles to march to 
mount Guard, at Bristol Ferry. 

23°) Febry 1777 the Rebels landed about 300 Men on the Flat Grounds 
near Howland’s Ferry. but on the appearance of our Troops going to 
oppose them they reimbarked, the same Day they sent a Galley mount 
ine 2 Kighteen 2 twelve & 4 six Pounders fired many shot at the Guard 
but did no exeeution. Cap‘. Brady of the the Artilery brought two six 
pounders to bear on Her with whom He shot away her Mast and put near 
30 shot in Her Hull, six Rebel Deserters came into Us. 1 March a 
forraging Fleet of 300 Men were sent to Fisher’s Island a few leagues 
distant from Rhode Island they brought back but few Cattle and about 
100 Sheep . . . 14%. 1777. Cap‘ Brady of the Artilery with two 
Field pieces destroyed a Galley which run ashore the preceeding Night 
mounting 2-18'*" Pounders and 16°". Swivels a Soldier of the 43° Reg‘. 
swam on Board & took possession of her before a Canoe could be pro 
eured for that purpose. 30 Stand of Arms and Pistols. on board. 

16. March another forraging party sail’d to a small Island and brought 
off some Hay 16". a Galley dismasted 

20", the rack of the Galley towed off by the Rebels In the Day Time. 
April 4 Its reported that a French Frigate arrived at Boston with 
20000 stand of Arms and a French Gen'. to Command the Rebels.’° 

9, April a Man came over from the Main with the News of Ticonderago 
being taken by S'. Guy Car!l|eton, and that a Body of Indians had 
Intercepted some of the Rebels provision Waggons, and killed or taken 
all the Party that escorted them. 12". rec* intelligence that Peek’s Hill 
up the North River was taken, that our Troops Destroyed 1100 Barrels 
of Beef and Pork. 18 800 chosen Men went on this Expedition under 
the Command of Colonel Bird of the 15'°. Regim'. and Major Hope of 


+ 


the 44". The latter end of April 3000 Men, Provineials included, landed 


John Sloeum (1727-1791) was a prominent merchant of Newport. 
This was one of Beaumarchais’ vessels, which landed arms and ammunition in 
New England for the colonial cause. The French general was Philippe C. J. B. 
Du Coudray, who had been promised a commission as major general in the continental 
( by Silas Deane, congressional agent in Paris. Congress refused to hone 
Deane’s arrangement. Du Coudray served as a volunteer until September 16, ET ts 
when he was drowned while crossing the Sehuylkill river. 


Colonel John Bird was killed at the battle of Germantown. Major Henry Hope 
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at Norwark In Connecticut march’d 30 Miles up the Country burnt sey 
eral Houses and destroyed great quantities of Provisions and Military 
Stores Gen'. Tryon Commanded. The 63° Regim'. and two Hessian 
Regim". embarked at Rhode Island 18'". May arrived at New York 25 
1777 «30. May 13 Rebels came patrolling near the advanced Post at 
Brunswick, which a party of 16 Yaugers perceiving surrounded them, 
took seven Prisoners and killed Six. About 22" June Gen'. How passes 
the North River with a Strong Army (environs quinze Mille Hommes 
marched to Brunswick and f’m thence to a place a few Miles distant f’m 
Washington’s strong post on the blew Mountains, but Gen'. Washing 
ton being so strongly intrenched and having several strong passes and 
Redoubts to take before He could get to it, | conjecture he thought it 
prudent to retreat and make an attack some where else.’? about 24". He 
retreated to Amboy crossed the Ferry to Staten Island pitch’d Tents (to 
deceive the Enemy) struck ’em again when dusk, embarked his Troops 
again about 11 oClock and recrossed the River, dividing his Army into 
three Divisions, Commanded by L? Cornwallis S'. W™. Erskin and Him- 
self. L* Cornwallis met a party of Rebels near Quibble Town under the 
Command of L* Sterling killd 80 and took 400 Prisoners risks 
soon afterwards Gen'. How embark’d with 20000 Men landed at the 
head of Elk River and takes Philadelphia. 11". Sept’. the 63° and sev 
eral other Regim'’. f’m York Island passed over in flat Boats to the 
Jersie shore marehed 20 Miles up the Country and returned the 16™. 
with many Cattle Horses and Sheep. The 3° of Oct’. at Night 3000 
Men embarked at Spiken Devil, sailed up the North River landed at 
Tarry Town with little opposition at six In the Morning, marched a few 
Miles up the Country and returned in the Even*®. embarked at 10 oClock 
at night on board Transports sail’d up the North River. our Army on 
the 6. of October 1777 landed at Kings Ferry on the Jersie Shore about 
6 oCloeck march over Mountains and through Forrests for twelve Miles, 
about 6 oClock at night the army arrived near Forts Clinton and Mont 
gomery which were stormed and taken. the 63° Regt. lost in storming 
Fort Clinton, Major Sill, Capt Jones, L' Wrixson kill’d, Cap‘. Nesbitt 
wounded there were between 30 & 40 Privates Kill’d and Wounded."* 
16, 17%. 18", Esopus Town distant 20 Miles up the North River and 
rved throughout the revolution, after the battle of Brandywine becoming lieute 
lonel of his regiment. 

12 Washington was posted at Middlebrook, New Jersey. General Howe was 
criticised for his retreat. 

The original manuscript is thus spaced. 
14 In the capture of Fort Clinton, October 7, 1777, the Sixty-third regiment 


ed severely. Its acting commander, Major Francis B. Sill, was killed, as well as 


Captain Francis Jones and Lieutenant Henry Wrixson. 
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many Houses &¢ burnt higher up the river. on 27. at Night saild down 
the River for New York and anchor’d at Fort Constitution. 

28". arrived at New York. We lost many Men coming down the River 
by the Enemy’s Cannon and Musquetry. 1°. Novem’. saild to Staten 
[sland with the 63° Reg’. under my Command.'®  (N. 

up the North River as far as Clavarack Point 35 Mi 


B. We proceeded 
les Albany) 
Came off Sandy Hook about 2 oClock on Wednesday 5", Novem’. on the 
9" came to Anchor In Dellawar River the Men of War attacked Mud 
Fort for several Days after our Arrival and L? Cornwallis opened two 
Batteries for the Land. which caused the Rebels to abandon it with great 
loss. about 16". the 18. Novem’ the 63° with many other Regiments 
landed at Billins Port, L". Cornwallis joined us here with 3000 Men, on 
22" the Army march’d to five Mile Bridge In the Jersies, 631 & 7. Regt. 
Remaind one night Here in Wigwams, and during our stay Collected 
300 Head of fat Cattle and 1000 Sheep 23" We march’d to Newberry to 
join L* Cornwallis, immediately on our arrival the 63° Regt was order’d 
to Red Bank a strong Redoubt the Rebels had abandoned the proceeding 
Night, The 26"., 33°, 63° and a Company of Guards remained here three 
nights in Wigwams and demolish’d the Works, this being finishd We 
marched at 4 In the Morning and joined L*. Cornwallis’s Army at Glo- 
cester, (here the Yaugers had a smart skirmish with the Rebels the first 
Night, 25 Men killed and wounded, 2 Artilery Men and 10 Grenadiers 
taken Pris". On the 27th. the Whole Army erossed over the Ferry In 
Batteaux and Boats and lay In the Rope walks at Philadelphia, About 
the 8" of December, Gen'. How with the Major part of his Army marched 
at 8 oClock at night f’m Philadelphia towards German Town, had a 
skirmish w'®. y®. Rebels kill’d a few Rebels and took some Prisoners. 
12", Decem’. L*. Cornwallis crossed over the Schuylkill Bridge with 
3000 Men for Forrage. 20°. Decem a large Army crosses over the same 
Bridge and advances 7 or 8 Miles Into the Country remains there for a 
Fortnigh In Wigwams . . . . great quantity of Forrage and Cat- 
tle were taken to Philadelphia during our Stay there remained Here till 
{'". May 1778 arrived at Cork 4 June 1778 Capt Kinnear of the 7° 
Regim'. appointed by Gen'. How a Major In the 63° Regt. In the room 
of Major Sill —kill’d Capt. Nesbitt is treated very Tl] in not sueceding 
to the Majority being Eldest Capt in the 63° Reg*. and badly wounded 
in the Shoulder. when I saw such partiality it determined me to quit 
his Majesties Service and this I did the April following. I sold my 
Comp* to a Lt Crocker an Trish Gentle[{man] for two Thousand Pounds 


With Major Sill killed and Captain Nesbitt wounded, Captain Haslewood be 


came ranking officer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The true La Fayette. By George Morgan. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pinecott company, 1919. 488 p. $2.50 net) 
With Lafayette in America. With illustrations from old prints. By 
Octavia Roberts. (New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1919. 
294 p. $5.00) 

The publishers and the authors of these two books eall attention, ap- 
propriately enough, to the opportuneness of the present for the appear- 
ance of works on Lafayette. Both books quote the sentiment attributed 
to General Pershing at Lafayette’s tomb. Octavia Roberts quotes it 
thus: ‘‘Lafayette, we have come.’’ Mr. Morgan, however, has the ad- 
vantage, for he prints a letter, written at the dictation of General Persh- 
ing, which says that the words spoken by him were: ‘‘La Fayette, we 
are here.’’ The variation in spelling of the name found in these quota 
tions is maintained throughout the two books. ‘‘Lafayette’’ seems to 
be preferred at present by the best authorities. 

Any author who publishes a biography with the title, ‘‘The true 
Someone,’’ puts himself at a disadvantage in the hands of a 


reviewer, 


The question is naturally raised whether the boast and inferences of the 
title are warranted. The first six chapters of The true La Fayette, 
something more than half of the volume, and following Lafayette to the 
crisis of his career in the French revolution, are not as satisfactory as the 
last six chapters. The longest chapter in the book, ‘‘Campaigning in 
America,’’ gives one at times a clear idea of the services of Lafayette, 
but in the attempt to link up his military activities with the larger mili- 
tary story of the American revolution the reader is at times confused. 
The chapters headed, ‘‘ His crisis and his erities,”’ ‘‘Five years in dun 
geon depths,’’ ‘‘In Napoleon’s time,’’ ‘‘The great tour—5000 miles in 
Ameriea,’’ ‘‘His last revolution (1830),’’ and ‘‘At La Grange—last 
days,’’ are well written and the reader seldom senses a lack of unity. 
There are sections in the book which are brilliantly done, but the work 
as a whole is slightly uneven and choppy. Occasionally this is the 
result of an over-affectation of the short sentence, in an endeavor to be 
emphatie or impressive; but, from a larger perspective, it is due to an 
abnormally large numver of quotations from other works. <A certain 
amount of quotation from source materiai is legitimate and, if from 
unpublished source material, frequently highly desirable; but to quote 
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incessantly from secondary material gives one the impression of a book 
compiled with scissors and paste. The author has evidently read nearly 
all the best material in print which deals with Lafayette and his quo- 


tations are, in the main, from reliable sources and well seleeted, but 
the book would have been improved had the author chosen to tell more 
of his story in his own way—which he shows at places ean be an effee- 
tive way—and not to call to his aid so frequently the phrases, sentences, 
paragraphs, or whole pages of other authors. 

Nowhere in the volume is found a satisfactory and clear-cut statement, 
which many readers will look for, of the reasons which prompted French 
aid in the American revolution. The author is at least to be congrat- 
ulated on not repeating the explanation that was frequently used as 
propaganda a few months ago—that the chief motive was founded in 
pure altruism and love of lberty. In the case of Lafayette in the 
American revolution it is difficult to be absolutely sure as to how much 
his course of action was prompted by a love of liberty and how much by 
discontent with the life of his class and by the craving of a high-spirited 
youth of means for adventure. The main theme in Mr. Morgan’s book 
is Lafayette ‘‘the champion of liberty,’’ and by the time the book is 
finished the reader has had presented to him virtually all the best mate- 
rial to show that Lafayette’s one great creed was liberty. 


The author does not succeed in simplifying the ‘‘complex matter’’ of 
the French revolution, as he purposes, but in explaining Lafayette’s 
course he is more successful and puts the case for his interpretation 
quite eonvineingly. His view is that Lafayette, criticised and con- 
demned by extreme monarchists and by extreme democrats, was a whole- 
somely conservative democrat, who favored a limited, constitutional 
monarchy of the British type. 

It is clear that the author has been engaged in a labor of love, and 
the book is, as far as the reviewer knows, what the publishers claim for 
it—the best work in a single volume covering the whole of Lafayette’s 
career in detail. 

With Lafayette in America is a handsome piece of book-making on the 
part of the publishers. The paper is of a quality and the type and 


mareins are of such size as to be considered luxurious in these days. 
In the opinion of the reviewer, however, the textual content of the vol- 
ume does not warrant the lavishness with which exeellent materials have 
been ust d. 

The book is in two parts—one dealing with Lafayette in the American 
revolution, and the other with his visit to America in 1824-1825. Each 
part has eight chapters. The book is written for the most part in what 


is supposed to be the dramatic present tense—an affectation which may 
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be effective occasionally in the classroom, with elementary students, but 
which offends the historical sense of the scholar when encountered 
throughout most of an entire volume. Again. a laree part of this book is 
devoted to imaginary conversations and emotions, conjured up by the 
author and attributed to the various characters introduced. Sensations 
and emotions are attributed even to rivers. The style of the book is 
such that the reviewer gained the impression that it must be intended 
for youthful readers, taking their first steps in American history, yet 
the publishers’ statement and the ‘‘Foreword’’ contain no such hint. 
There are no footnotes, no bibliography, no direct references to sources 
used, and no index. The two phases of Lafayette’s career treated in 
this volume are less satisfactorily presented than in two chapters of The 
true La Fayette. If the books are compared on the score of content 
value, and the price of Mr. Morgan’s book is taken as a ‘fair price,’’ the 
decimal point in the price of the one under consideration should precede 
and not follow the five. The book will be of little interest or value to 
readers of this Review. 


Handbook of aboriginal American antiquities. Part 1: Introductory, 
The lithie industries. By W. H. Holmes. [Smithsonian institu 
tion, Bureau of American ethnology, Bulletin 60 part 1} (Wash- 
ington: Government printing office, 1919, 380 p. 

The Handbook of American Indians, published as Bulletin 30 of the 
Bureau of American ethnology some years ago, has proved so highly val 
uable a reference work that the bureau has determined to supplement it 
with a series of at least twelve handbooks covering in more comprehen- 
sive fashion the major divisions of Indian ethnology. In this series, the 
Handbook of American Indian languages has already been published; 
the present volume is the first part of a Handbook of aboriginal Amer 
ican antiquities. 

‘“‘It is in large measure,’’ says Mr, Holmes. ‘‘introductory to the 
Systematic presentation of the antiquities: it deals with the scope of 
archeologie science, the character, extent, and classification of its sub 
ject matter, the progress of research: with the several Important prob- 
lems which present themselves for solution . . . with the ethnie char- 
acterization areas; with the acquirement of the substances employed in 
the arts; and finally with the manipulation of stone.”’ A seeond volume. 
which it is to be hoped will follow soon, will be devoted to the ln ple- 
ments, utensils, and other minor artifacts of stone. 

Mr. Holmes’ broad knowledge of the whole field of archaeology and 
his thorough familiarity with all the researches of the Bureau of Amer- 


ican ethnology equip him especially well to write a reference book ¢] at 
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will long stand as authoritative. The present work, when completed, is 
certain very promptly to become indispensable to the special student and 
highly useful to the layman. 


The Anu rican nun ‘cipal erecutive. Russell MeCulloch Story, PE.D. 
{University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, volume vil, num- 
ber 3] (Urbana: University of Ihnois, 1918. 231 p. $1.25) 

Mr. Story has written a useful, readable, and well-arranged mono- 
graph based mainly upon a study of a large number of municipal char- 
ters. The book not only deals with the strictly legal position of the 
mayoralty but also includes interesting chapters on the extra-legal influ- 
ence of the mayor, his relations to local and state polities, and on the 
personality of the mayor—aspects of the office which are hardly second 
in importance to its legal powers and limitations. 

A brief historical sketch of the development of the mayoralty is fol- 
lowed by chapters deseribing the mayoral constitution today and the 
mayor’s powers and duties in the fields of administration and legisla- 
tion. Naturally the greater portion of the book has to do with the usual 
mayor-and-eouneil type of government, where the office of mayor has 
steadily increased in importance not only in connection with adminis- 
tration and legislation but in publie appreciation as well. For good 
measure, chapters are added which discuss the diminished influence and 
importance of the mayoralty in the commission and commissioner-man- 
ager types of government. 

In common with other writers, Mr. Story seems to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of the so-called federal analogy, especially in his comments on 
the Baltimore charter of 1796 (p. 24). The electoral college feature 
in that charter may quite as probably have been copied from the exist- 
ing Maryland constitution as from the federal constitution ; indeed, the 
Maryland constitution of 1776 was probably the real source of the elec- 
toral college provisions in the federal constitution. In other respects 
also, the reputed influence of the federal analogy upon municipal char- 
ters has at least been challenged, a fact which apparently has been 
overlooked in this monograph.’ 

A further exception may be noted to Mr. Story’s over-positive asser- 
tions as to the epochal importance of Mayor Quiney’s administration in 
Boston, beginning in 1823, and its influence upon the development of 
the mayoralty in other cities (pp. 25-28). Definite citations of histori- 
eal evidence of this influence are needed to make the writer’s claims 


1 See Mr. MeBain’s article, ‘‘The evolution of types of city government in the 
United States,’’ in National municipal review, 6: 19. 
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more convineing. This, however, is a fault which is not peculiar to Mr. 
Story’s treatment of Mayor Quincy's administration. 

A reader is left with the erroneous impression that Chicago mayors 
subsequent to the elder Harrison have enjoyed the acknowledged right 
to appoint council committees (p. 32). No such right is acknowledged 
at the present time, the council appointing its own committees, assisted 
by the Municipal voters’ league in spite of Mayor Thompson’s cenun- 
ciations of that organization. Pittsburgh has not had a bicameral coun- 
cil since 1911 (p. 117). In the chapter on ‘‘The personality of the 
mayor,’’ honorable mention might well have been given to the late 
Mayor Guthrie of Pittsburgh. The assertion that the mayor of New 
York City is given an absolute veto is inconsistent with the facts and 
with the author’s own statements immediately following (p. 136 

The discussion of nomination and election methods is perhaps the least 
satisfactory portion of Mr. Story’s work, chiefly because of its omis- 
sions. Mention might have been made, for example, of the experiment 
in California cities with consolidated primaries and elections similar to 
the English system, which has recently been reproduced in Chicago for 
the election of aldermen. Slight study also appears to have been given 
to the operation and results of nonpartisan primaries (p. 49), and to the 
rapid extension of the preferential system to more than fifty cities (p. 
51). For the sake of completeness, a brief discussion of methods of 
handling contested election cases might also have been added. Some 
space is devoted to the recall, although no mention is made of the well- 
known case of Mayor Gill of Seattle. The recall feature of the Boston 
charter of 1909, to which two pages are devoted (pp. 59-61), was re- 
pealed early in 1918, perhaps too recently to be noted in this monograph. 

In spite of these and other defects, the work is thoroughly creditable 
both to the author and to those who advised him in its preparation. 

P. ORMAN Ray 


County administration. A study based upon a survey’ of county gov- 
ernment in the state of Delaware. By Chester C. Maxey, super- 
visor of the Training school for publie service. (New York: Mae- 
millan company, 1919. 203 p. $2.50) 


This book, containing a microscopie view of the government of the 


three counties in Delaware, is, according to an introduction by Charles 
A. Beard, the first of a series of publications that will contain the results 
of the researches of the New York bureau of municipal research. The 
conditions which make Delaware a convenient laboratory for the dis- 
covery of data upon which correct generalizations may be based are not 
typical of most states. Consequently, the conclusions are either appli- 
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eable only to Delaware or are matters of such common knowledge that 
the study contributes very little indeed to the general solution of the 
problems of local government. 

The first chapter outlines the governmental organization of the various 
counties and the second deals with suggestions for reorganization. Then 
follow four chapters in which financial procedure, business problems, 
highway administration, and the administration of almshouses, jails, and 
workhouses are analyzed in great detail and with considerable repetition. 
The unification of the local governments in Wilmington is the subject of 
the seventh chapter and the book ends with some general conelusions, 
chief of which is that county government—primarily an agent of the 
state—should be simplified. There is a bibliography of the fragmentary 
literature on county government and several diagrams help visualize 
the present and proposed organization of county administration in Dela- 
ware, 

In spite of the infinite particularization the study as a whole seems 
superficial. Probably any student of local government would have sug- 
gested the same general reforms without this survey. The hocus-poeus 
of efficient, responsible administration is centralization, and so the man- 
ager or commission plan, accompanied by the recall and short ballot, is 
the panacea to be applied in Delaware. In a program ealling for much 
diversity of functions in different counties some reference to home rule 
might be expected, but none is made. 


JOHN Briaes 


Democracy and education. An introduction to the philosophy of edu- 
eation. By John Dewey. (New York: Maemillan company, 1919. 
34 p. $1.50) 

The present educational situation presents an interesting paradox. 
We were never so convinced of the social necessity for public education 
and never more uncertain what public education should be. We insist 
that our children must have it even though we do not know what it is 
they must have. Which is very natural, of course, under the cireum- 
stances. With strong vigorous groups threatening the radical recon- 
struction of the fundamental concepts of life, we are tempted to feel our- 
selves in a whirl of random movements, a whirl too complicated for 
analysis and movements too powerful to be resisted. Confused and un- 
certain, we turn for solace and hope to a compensatory society to be 
realized through the education of youth. In this we are right—pro- 
vided we can substitute an intelligent program of education for blind 
faith in the process itself. In other words, the outstanding need of the 
contemporary world is an adequate philosophy of education. 
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Fortunately, a noteworthy statement of such a philosophy is at hand 
in John Dewey’s De mocracy and education. The book deserves the 
widest possible reading and the most careful study. For, in the first 
place, whatever may be the fate of the philosophy called pragmatism, it 
is perfectly safe to predict that this expression of it is destined to be 
one of the world’s educational classics; and in the second place, the au 
thor’s educational theory is being translated into educational facts not 
only in the United States, but in Europe and in the orient. 

Roughly speaking (if we may murder to be brief) the central doe- 
trine of the twenty-six chapters may be put as follows: as physiological 
life renews itself through nutrition and reproduction, social life renews 
itself through education. Education is the sharing of experience to 
make it become a common possession. In a simple state of society this 
is secured through direet participation in the common activities, but as 
life becomes more complex a special environment is set aside for the 
training of the young. The tendency then is to separate between edu- 
cation and life. This has now taken place to a degree so harmful to the 
individual and to society that the present problem is to institute a type 
of education which will reunite the life-customs of the group and the 
impulses of the young. This is by no means a simple matter, but it will 
be accomplished to the extent that we make possible education through 
growth. ‘‘The criterion of the value of school education is the extent 
in which it creates a desire for continued growth and supplies means for 
making the desire effective in fact.’? Thus education, technically de- 
fined, becomes ‘‘that reconstruction or reorganization of experience which 
adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases ability to direct 
the course of subsequent experience.’’ 

The volume is filled with material illustrating the application of the 
theory to concrete subjects—history, geography, science, and the like; 
it is a storehouse of succinct statements of notable theories of education 
and should sueceed in setting right the erities who have misunderstood 
or misinterpreted the author’s position on such controversial subjects as 
the value of past cultures and voeational training. John Dewey is the 
enemy of only a certain kind of loyalty to the past and the friend of only 
a certain kind of vocational training. He is concerned for this one 
thing: to break down the barriers between people and to add to the 
meaning and joy of life by transforming education into an adventure 
for making human life better worth living. 

M. C. Orto 
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The vested interests. And the state of the industrial arts. By Thor- 
stein Veblen. (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1919. 183 p. $1.00) 

Mr. Veblen here gives us an essay in economic interpretation of which 

the main thesis is the familiar contention that the industrial evolution of 
the western world during the past hundred years has created material 


conditions at variance with the philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
which still survives, though obsolescent, as the basis of our politieal and 
moral code. He finds in modern industrialism a typical Marxian an- 
tinomy—on the one hand a mechanistic organization which automatic- 
ally exploits the ‘‘ variegated mass of common men’’ for the benefit of a 
small class of land-owners, ‘‘ gentlemen investors,’’ ‘‘malefactors of great 
wealth,’ promoters and parasites of every kind; on the other, a set of 
‘‘imponderables’’ or system of make-believe which smugly approves 
whatever is, as though the old-time relation between labor and saving 
and the right to property still obtained. The obvious inference is that 
the old illusions will presently pass away, though what the new ‘‘im- 
ponderables’’ are to be is not here revealed. 

It is easy for a brilliant satirist like Mr. Veblen, with his command of 
epigram and irony, to make a diatribe and caricature of existing so- 
ciety; to trace to capitalism all the ills of the world, ineluding the late 
fearful war; to ridicule the ‘‘kept elasses’’ and the ‘‘certified aecount- 
ants of economic theory’’; to condemn freedom of contract and the right 
to property ; and, in general, to sap at the foundations of the industrial 
system by which the world’s millions are fed and clothed—but it is not 
so easy to construct a philosophy for the new mechanistic order, nor, 
indeed, does he feel called upon to do so. He seems, rather, to hold the 
orthodox Marxian view that industrial evolution will create its own 
system of make-believe, and that there need be no fear of disaster to the 
ponderous mechanism itself when the proletariat, the ‘‘untidy creatures 
of the New Order,’’ take control. 


J. E. LER. 


The labor market. By Don D. Leseohier. (New York: Maemillan com- 
pany, 1919. 338 p. $2.25) 

It is the purpose of this volume to prove the ‘‘necessity for national 
machinery for the control of the problem of employment and to furnish 
information which the author hopes will be of value to employment office 
managers and students of the employment and the labor problem’’ (pre- 
face, vii). Part 1 is an analysis of the conditions of supply and demand 
in the labor market; part 1m outlines the employment systems that have 
been tried, and gives the essentials of what the author believes to be an 
adequate system for the United States; part m deals with the special 
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problems of the common laborer, the farm laborer, and unemployment 
insurance. 

The analysis of labor supply and labor demand is illuminating. Five 
essential facts relative to labor supply must be considered in attempt- 
ing to solve the American labor problem, namely, the fluctuating but 
unceasing flow of immigrants; an ever-present labor reserve; the decen- 
tralized character of that reserve; the excessive labor turnover; and the 
defective system of labor distribution. The essential fact in regard to 
labor demand is that it consists of innumerable individual demands for 
specifie types and qualities of labor to work in specified establishments 
for more or less definite periods. Seasonal fluctuations, types of unem- 
ployment, and labor turnover are thoroughly treated in this regard. 

Although the author offers no specifie solution of the non-employment 
problem, he is convineed that both voluntary and involuntary idleness 
can be reduced. Employers can stabilize production by diversification 
of industry, adoption of managerial policies designed to make work 
uniform through the year, and reduction of overtime to a minimum. 
Other methods include dovetailing of employments and systematic re 
placement of men necessarily released by employers; conservation of 
labor efficiency through the establishment of continuation schools, ade- 
quate relief to dependents, and prevention or regulation of child em- 
ployment in “‘blind alley’? occupations; training of adult workers: nee- 
essary public relief work in periods of unemployment. 

Private, fee-charging agencies are condemned and employment offices 
run by employers, trade unions, and philanthropic organizations are 
Judged inadequate. The author objects to a purely federal employment 
system on the grounds that the problem of employment is primarily a 
local one, and he outlines a plan involving federal- state-municipal codp- 
eration held together by federal subsidies, which he considers sufficient 
to meet the needs of the United States. His plan provides for the 
greatest measure of control by state and local authorities and efficient 
federal supervision. In addition the administrative councils are to eon- 
sist of representatives of employers, wage-earners, and the publie, 

No phase of the modern labor problem has commanded more attention 
than the phenomenon of unemployment. The ever-present volume of 
unemployment and the recurring periods of general idleness due to in- 
dustrial depression have uncovered one of the most glaring deficiencies 
in the present economic system. The situation has been ageravated by 
the absence of adequate machinery for the proper distribution of the 
labor supply. In analyzing this deficiency and in suggesting what ap- 
pears to be the logical solution Mr. Lescohier has not only made a valua- 
ble contribution to the literature on the subject but has performed a con- 
structive public service. 


Gorpbon S. WATKINS 
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The freedom of the seas. By Louise Fargo Brown. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and company, 1919. 262 p. $2.00 net) 

Miss Brown has violated all the nonessential traditions of modern 
American historical scholarship. Having thoroughly studied the mate- 
rials on her subject, she has written a book instead of a monograph ; she 
has subordinated the facts she has to contribute to the position to which 
their importance entitles them; she has attempted synthesis instead of 
analysis. 

That she is a scholar is indicated superficially by the introduction that 
describes her opportunities, by the useful bibliographical notes at the 
end, and by the familiar use of fresh quotation throughout. Still more 
it is shown by her firm grasp of the intricacies of a bewildering subject. 
Errors are few. 1793 for 1783 (p. 189) is probably a printer’s slip. 
The statement that the United States ‘‘after the beginning . . . did 
not carry out her part’’ of the joint police provided for by the Webster 
Ashburton treaty (p. 182) is her own mistake. 

Miss Brown is certainly to be commended for her boldness and her 
scholarship. Whether she has justified her method in this particular in 
stance is another question. Her subject is to discover what the phrase 
‘freedom of the seas’” has meant in the past. This has led her to per- 
haps too broad a synthesis, for she includes freedom of trade. Not that 
her view is not sound and well carried out, but it leads to a complexity 
of thought which must limit the audience which will profit by her book. 
She illustrates her point as to the variety of use and meaning of the term, 
moreover, to such a point that, in correcting the habitual American idea 
of a fixed state of opinion, she gives the impression that there has been 
no development of thought. This impression is heightened by the fact 
that so large a share of the book is devoted to the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, so small a portion to the nineteenth. She is oceasion 
ally tempted to emphasize inconsistency unduly, as when she attaches so 
much importanee to Pickering’s instructions to John Quiney Adams (pp. 
149-151). She loses a striking point by dealing so briefly with the policy 
of Jefferson. Finally, she renders difficult the way of thoughtful readers 
by providing no index for a book the intelligent reading of which re- 
quires constant cross-reference. 

In fine, Miss Brown’s book will be most useful to genuine students of 
international law and diplomatic history, none of whom ean ignore it; 
whereas it was intended for the general reader. ‘The latter, if seriously 
minded, it may jolt a little profitably out of the conventional idea that 
international law is a thing apart, sacred and unalterable; but, if he be 
light-minded, it is too apt to confirm him in the attitude that nothing 
but eash really counts. 


CarL 
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Commercial policy in war time and after, a study of the appheation of 
democratic ideas to international commercial relations. By William 
Smith Culbertson, member of the United States tariff commission. 
(New York: D. Appleton and company, 1919. 478 p. $2.50 net 

The problems of commercial policy which Mr. Culbertson diseusses in 
this volume are not peculiar to the period of war and reconstruetion, but 
have existed for many decades. It may not even be said that they were 
intensified during the war, since international trade was necessarily 
organized on an emergency basis and former national policies were tem 
porarily abandoned. The necessity for restoring order out of the chaos 
of war, however, has resulted in the whole problem of international rela 
tions being considered from new points of view, thus creatine for the 
author a favorable opportunity for the presentation of his views on 
world trade policies. The proposals which he suggests would have been 
pertinent a decade ago but they would have been almost universally pro- 
nounced impractical and visionary. There will be those who will hold 
the same opinion now, but the fact remains that the author is certain of 
a more considerate hearing today than he would have been during the 
years preceding the war. It is evident that Mr. Culbertson has been 
profoundly influenced by the new conception of international relations 
embodied in the covenant of the league of nations, his general thesis be- 
ng revealed in the subtitle of the volume, ‘‘a study of the application of 
democratie ideas to international commercial relations.”’ 

The book is divided into three parts which are entitled, respectively, 
‘War's effect on industry,’’ ‘‘American commercial policies,’’ and 
‘World commercial policies.’’ In part one, the author deseribes in con- 
siderable detail the development of new industries during the war, both 
in the United States and in foreign countries, which resulted from the 
cutting off of supplies formerly available and from increased demands 
for war purposes. Part two is a critical and historical analysis of the 
tariff policy of the United States. Various aspects of the tariff as a 
means of controlling international trade are very ably discussed, while 
the tariff as a factor in international polities is subjected to careful 
study. Mr. Culbertson is distinetly liberal in his viewpoint and de- 
nounees as inconsistent with democratic principles the predatory inter- 
national trade methods which nations often follow. War in many in- 
stances he attributes to imperialistic commercial policies, particularly 
as applied to backward peoples. In part three he develops the thesis 
that national control of foreign commerce has failed to remove abuses 
and that a remedy must be found in some form of international super- 
vision. Mr, Culbertson recommends the establishment of a body of rules 
on international trade and the creation of a commission under the leacue 
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of nations to interpret and ultimately to administer them. A more 
specific recommendation is that for the establishment of an international 
tariff commission under the league of nations, which, if it served no other 
purpose, would be of use as a clearing-house for international trade 
information. 


ul- 
bertson that conditions are not all that they should be and that it would 


The average reader will lay down the volume agreeing with Mr. ( 


be better if all nations would apply the golden rule in their economic 
relations. The remedies suggested, however, seem inadequate. It is 
seareely to be hoped that the world has yet reached the stage where na- 
tions are ready to entrust ‘‘vital’’ questions of commercial policy to in- 
ternational commissions. At the same time, the volume contains a great 
deal of valuable information concerning the economie and_ political 
factors involved in international trade, particularly the tariff. As a 
member of the United States tariff commission Mr. Culbertson is quali- 
fied to speak with authority on this subject and, for this reason, part 
two is the most valuable portion of the book. Owing to the author’s 
antecedents, however, it is perhaps natural that international trade and 
commercial policy should have been considered too largely from the 
point of view of the tariff. Altogether too little is said concerning the 
vital factors of international finance and shipping, both of which, par- 
ticularly in the ease of the United States, have been profoundly affected 
by the war and will exert a tremendous influence upon international 
trade for years to come. 


Histoire des Etats-Unis de 1787 a 1917. Par Georges Weill, professeur 
a l’université de Caen. (Paris: Librairie Félix Alean, 1919. 207 
p. franes) 

Published under the auspices of the Comité France-Amérique, this 
work is intended to ‘‘make better known in France the great democracy 
of the New World.’’ Despite numerous errors of detail and some of 
conception, it should serve this purpose very well. 

Often these errors seem to be due to careless proofreading, as 1908 for 
1808 in Jefferson’s administration (p. 49). Others are more serious. 
Franee, for instance, is made to transfer Louisiana to the United States 
on November 13, 1805, when, of course, Laussat did not receive it from 
Spain until November 30 and re-transferred it on December 20. Again, 
the author so abhors slavery that he sometimes does the south an injus- 
tice. The reader is left with the impression that the scenes depicted in 
Uncle Tom’s cabin were common rather than exceptional (p. 120 ff. 
Mr. Taft will doubtless be surprised to learn that he was a senator from 
Ohio when appointed governor-general of the Philippines (p. 181 
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Ex-confederates will be interested to hear that the confederacy finally 
became a completely ‘‘socialized state’’ in which the government ab- 
sorbed the entire economic life of the community (p. 150). On a par 
with this is the statement that negroes are subjected to ‘‘Jim Crow’’ 
laws in the north (p. 199 

Yet all these are minor faults. The book as a whole is well calculated 
to achieve its purpose and make the leading facts of American history 
and the principal American institutions intelligible to the general 
French reader. M. Weill displays a remarkable grasp of the signi 
ficance of American history, a clear comprehension of its leaders’ per 
sonalities, a deep insight into the course of the development of the 
country. His style is clear, forcible, swift, and at times brilliant. His 
book is well-proportioned, the events are seleeted with judgement and 
treated with skill. Except for his ‘‘abolitionist’’ tendency he is very 
fair, especially in treating Franco-American conflicts, such as the Genet 
episode and the X-Y-Z affair. It is to be regretted that the plan of the 
book lmited him to a brief political sketch, with only glances at eco 
nomie and social movements. It is to be hoped that he will be encour 
aged to revise and enlarge this brochure into an adequate volume. 

Eighteen chapters comprise the narrative of the book, of which the 
first chapter summarizes the situation in 1787 and analyzes the constitu- 
tion. The narrative concludes with the entry of the United States into 
the world war, and then follows a brief discussion of sueh typical Amer- 
ican phenomena as the public school, municipal government, the suf 
frage movement, and the like. There are two large maps, a graph, and 
four pictures. There is no index, but an analytical table of contents is 
provided. 

In the main, American works such as those of McMaster and Rhodes 
have been followed, though such French works as DeToequeville’s classic 
have been used. If the book is read in the same admirable spirit in 
which it was written, it should promote Franco-American friendship. 


MintepGe L. Bonnam, JR. 


Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique et le conflit Européen. 4 aot 1914-6 Avril 
1917. Par Achille Viallate, professeur a l’Ecole des sciences politi 
ques. (Paris: Librairie Félix Alean, 1919. 313 p. 3 fr. 50 

This little book gives a rapid summary of the financial, commercial, 
industrial, and political effects of the world war on the life and thought 
of the United States and traces the course of events, with the develop- 

ment of sentiment which led to the declaration of war, April 6, 1917. 

[t is based almost entirely on American sources — books, periodicals, 


and newspapers published in this country and Canada, supplemented by 


ey 
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American contributions to British and French journals. Monsieur Vial- 
late’s style is clear, forcible, and interesting, though he does like to drag 
in an esoteric phrase now and then. 

He does well to remind us of several points that we are apt to forget, 
such as that Mr. Roosevelt at first strongly approved the president’s 
proclamation of neutrality and only began denouncing Mr. Wilson some 
months later for not protesting against the invasion of Belgium. It is 
well, also, to note how a thoughtful, well-informed Frenchman regards 
our much-abused president. Discussing the accomplishments of Mr. 
Wilson’s first term, M. Viallate says: ‘‘Never has a president obtained 


from Congress in so short a time the adoption of so many important 
measures. Mr. Wilson succeeded in so doing thanks only to a real moral 
authority over the leaders of his party in the House and Senate and a 
ereat tenacity united with able diplomacy. . . From the earliest 
months of his presideney he knew how to overcome the opposition in his 
own party and rally to the support of the measures of reform he had 
at heart the radical elements of the Republican party: he had become 
the veritable leader of the moderate progressives, desirous of accomplish- 
ing a serious and durable work’’ (pp. 247-249). 

M. Viallate shows a elear grasp of the forces at work in the United 
States from 1914 to 1917, and analyzes them with a judicial fairness. 
His monograph should serve to help his compatriots realize and appre- 
ciate what it actually meant, when, as a ‘‘direct result of the stupid and 
criminal aggression of Germany,’’ the United States ‘‘abandoned their 
traditional policy of isolation’’ and joined the allies. He considers this 
decision as even “‘more important, from the viewpoint of the immediate 
political future,’’ than the consolidation of the British empire. 

American students of the world war will profit by a careful reading of 
this friendly scholar’s account of our entry into the struggle. 


The American Red Cross in the gre at war. By Henry E. Davison, chair- 
man of the war council of the American Red Cross. (New York: 
Maemillan company, 1919. 303 p. $3.00) 

A large number of the ‘‘women, children and men, who through the 

American Red Cross worked and sacrificed that 


the miseries of war 
might be alleviated’’ and to whom the book is dedicated will be inter- 
ested in this account of the far-reaching work made possible by their 
contributions of time and money. Drawing his material from the files 
in the national headquarters, Mr. Davison, who was chairman of the 
war council appointed by President Wilson to direct the war-time activ- 


ities of the American Red Cross, has touched upon every phase of that 


M. 


Vol. Blankerhorn: Adventures in P) opaganda 
organization’s work — services to the soldier and sailor in this country 
and overseas and to their families at home, and relief work in behalf of 
the destitute civilian populations of France, Belgium, Italy, Rumania, 
Russia, and the near east. The closing chapter is concerned with the 
formation of the league of Red Cross societies in Paris on May 5, 1919, 
which will work with the international committee of the Red Cross of 
Geneva and will formulate and carry out a program of peace-time activ- 
ities throughout the world. 

The relief work abroad is particularly well described, but maps locat- 
ing the numerous Red Cross stations would have been useful to the 
reader. Apparently it was intended to include at least one, for on page 
211 oceurs a reference to a map ‘‘showing graphically by means of dots 
the extent and variety of the work in Italy,’’ which nowhere appears. 
Mr. Davison pays high tribute to the Red Cross organizations of other 
countries, notably Great Britain, and to the many relief agencies at work 
before the United States entered the war. Many of these were given 
funds by the American Red Cross with which to continue and enlarge 
their work. 

An appendix of six pages contains a statement of funds received and 
expended during the twenty months ending February 28, 1919, and 
miscellaneous statistics showing work done by the organization during 
that period, but the ‘‘story in figures’’ is best told in a report, The work 
of the American Red Cross during the war, a statement of finances and 
accomplishments for the pe riod July 1, 1917, to Fe bruary 28, 1919 
(Washington, 1919). The volume is well indexed. 

The chief fault of Mr. Davison’s volume is its prolixity, the narrative 
being unduly lengthened by anecdote, comment, and commendation of 
Red Cross workers. On the whole, the book appears to be one of the 
number written and published to reach the public before its interest in 


war organizations waned. The author’s royalties go to the Red Cross. 


Adventures in propaganda. Letters from an intelligence officer in 
France. By Heber Blankerhorn, captain, Military intelligence divi- 
sion, U.S. A. (New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1919. 166 
p. $1.50) 

Adventures in propaganda enables one to live—really live—in the at- 
mosphere of France and the A. E. F. during the momentous days of the 
American offensive and the termination of the war. It is a unique nar- 
rative; the personal letters of the officer in charge of the propaganda 
offensive against German military morale. It is not a systematic ae- 
count of the closing days of the war, but instead a series of graphie, 


stimulating pictures of current happenings that gives one a clearer eon- 
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ception of the life of the A. E. F. and of France in 1918 than is found in 
many more pretentious works. It is well written. Americans who 
would visualize the struggle during 1918 would do well to read this little 


volume of letters. 


D. D. 


The American army in the European conflict. By Colonel De Cham- 
brun and Captain De Marenches. (New York: Maemillan company, 
1919. 486 p. $3.00 

This book is the work of two French officers attached to General 
Pershing’s staff in France. The translation, done by the authors them- 
selves, is admirable. ‘‘High Alsace’’ on page 266 is the one unidio- 
matic term noted by the present reviewer in the 420 pages of text. The 
book, without undertaking to criticise or point out shortcomings, is an 
account and an admirable one of the organization and operations of the 
A. E. F. as seen by an officer on the general staff. As such, its careful 
and detailed accounts of the scheme of organization of divisions, corps, 
and armies, of the elaborate system of schools for all arms of the ser- 
vice, of the ramifications of the services of supply, will be a revelation 
to the average civilian reader, and, if he has a taste for organization, a 
most instructive one. The accounts of operations in their detail varies 
with the position of the general staff as the armies expanded; thus the 
early trench operations of regiments and divisions are told in detail, 
but in the Argonne offensive the author can hardly notice a smaller unit 
than an army corps. 

The reviewer noted one or two minor slips inevitable in a work cover- 
ing so great a field. Certain divisions were armed practically to the 
end with the 1903 model rifle. The gas mask used was either the British 
“S. B. R.”’ or a modification of it; and the French mask also was used 
along with the other till June, 1918 (p.86). But it is hardly fair to 
pick small technical flaws in a book which presents to the non-military 
reader an account of organization and operations so admirably free 
from technical mystifications. 

THeEopore C, Pease 


From Upton to the Meuse. With the Three-hundred-and-seventh infan- 
try. A brief history of its life and of the part it played in the 
ereat war. By Kerr Rainsford, captain, Three-hundred-and-seventh 
infantry. (New York: D. Appleton and company, 1920. 298 p. 
$2.00 net) 

In writing the history of the 307th infantry, Captain Rainsford shows 


a commendable caution in the use of documentary evidence. He recog- 
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nizes the fact that the existence of a written order for an attack is not 
conclusive evidence the attack was undertaken as ordered, especially if 
one knows that the order reached the troops concerned after H hour. 
He recognizes further that the value of a position sketch or of a message 
locating a front line by codrdinates is dependent on the ability of the 
person who sent it to read a map, an accomplishment by no means to be 


universally taken for granted. Some documentary evidence Captain 


Rainsford uses, supplementing it at every turn by recent personal recol 


lections and observations made on the ground only a few months after 
the operations deseribed. The present reviewer is inclined to think this 
the safest basis for historical work on modern military operations. 
The appheation of this method in the present instance is necessarily 
impressionistic. One gains the impression of the task of putting under 
military organization and discipline the civilian, often non-Enelis! 


ing recruits who arrived at Camp Upton in September, 1917. The lay 
reader may gather from the account some of the many individual hard- 
ships and sufferings entailed by draft boards that disregarded just claims 
for exemption on grounds of physical disability or of dependeney. Any- 
one who has served can multiply them from his personal observation 
Hinally one gains the impression of the creation from a mob of civilians 
of a real military unit. 

The accounts of the fighting are also impressionistic, giving one the 
recurring picture of an advance in insufficient numbers. an outburst of 
enemy fire, casualties, and a falling-back. The account of operations on 
the Vesle is a little indefinite. On page 86 an attack order gives as ol 
jective “‘the retaking of all positions lost by the 308th Infantry,”’ 
though nothing is said about this reverse. The operations for the re 
lief of the ‘‘lost battalion’’ it is easier to trace, though that and indeed 
all operations in the Argonne would be better illustrated by better and 
more legible maps. The author claims the credit of the rescue for his 
regiment. One rather questions his reflection on the rarity with which 
the Germans were driven from positions they really intended to hold. 
If that were the case why were they defeated ? 

The illustrations are partly from sketches, partly from photographs 
and are very good. The text is the work of a finished literary crafts- 


man. One wishes the author had not laid so much emphasis on General 
Pershing’s estimate of the division at the farewell review. He 


is suffi 
ciently a man of the world to appraise statements made under such con 
ditions at their proper value. Te may argue justification in the fact 
that the book is intended for regimental consumption, but the stvle in 


which he has written it ensures it a much wider audience. 
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The story of the great war. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. (New York: 
Macmillan company, 1919. 350 p. $2.50) 

The need for a brief account of the great war and the international 
rivalries that preceded it and brought it on is a very real one; and the 
announcement that Mr. Usher was preparing such an account naturally 
aroused an immediate interest. The reviewer regrets to say, however, 
that he finds the published volume to be somewhat disappointing. The 
work contains a number of good, readable chapters, a few suggestive and 
helpful illustrations, and several useful maps; but it also contains a great 
deal that the reviewer had hoped would not be ineluded in a work of 
this sort. It was to be expected that what was written under the stress 
of war should partake largely of the character of propaganda, but the 
war is now a matter of history and we have a right to expect that his- 
torical students will try to assume a more judicial attitude toward the 
events of the past few years. The chief objection to Mr. Usher’s work 
is that its viewpoint is that of 1917; it is another effort to show that Ger- 
many was fatally wrong and the allies right on all points throughout 
the course of the war. Mr. Usher is doubtless right in attributing the 
heavier guilt to the German imperialists, but certain documents recent- 
ly published (to which the author may not have had access) seem to 
show that the Austrian government was involved more deeply than we 
believed during the war. The reviewer also doubts the advisability of 
publishing the ‘‘Hymn of hate’’ in a small volume like this, or of in- 
cluding illustrations that were originally intended to produce hatred, an 
emotion that is not of the nobler sort and should not be cherished too 
long. Nor does it seem wholly proper to give valuable space to such 
tales as the stories of the appearance of Joan of Are, or the ghostly war- 
riors of Agincourt, or the redoubtable St. George on his white horse. 
These tales may be properly discussed by the folklorist or the psychoi- 


ogist, but they scarcely belong in the field of history. 


Theodore Roosevelt. An intimate biography. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1919. 474 p. 
$5.00 

The life of Theodore Roosevelt. By William Draper Lewis, Ph.D. 
(Philadelphia and Chicago: John C. Winston company, 1919. 480 
p. $2.25 

Theodore Roosevelt’s letters to his children. Edited by Joseph Bueklin 
Bishop. (New York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1919. 240 p. $3.00 
net 


The volumes under review serve to emphasize the thought expressed 


L. M. L. 
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by Lawrence F. Abbott in his Impressions Of Roosevelt, that TI 


1eodore 
Roosevelt's greatest contribution to his country and his time was per 


sonality, was Theodore Roosevelt himself. 


It was anticipated that Mr. Thayer because of. his friendship with 


Colonel Roosevelt. extending over a period of forty years, would present 
in his volume such an analysis as could nowhere else be found. In fact a 
reading of the introduction warrants this supposition. ‘‘A friend’s out- 
lined portrait’’ (p. xi) is promised, for as Mr. Thayer asserts, ‘‘we 
have fallen too much into the habit of imaginine that only hostile erities 
tell the truth.’’ This personal friendship of so many years is the more 
remarkable when it is learned that the author never followed the political 


leadership of Colonel Roosevelt. Mr. Thayer was a muewump it 


and voted for Wilson in 1912. Roosevelt’s attitude towards the mue- 


1884 


wump movement was defined in one of his letters to Sir Georee Otto 
Trevelyan as follows: ‘‘But I suppose Lecky was thinking of the 
tures analogous to our mugwumps, the people who actually pride 
selves on a fantastie and visionary morality’’ (Seribner’s magazine. Oc 
tober, 1919, p. 392.) 


After the outbreak of the world war, the two men were at one in their 


Sympathy with the cause of the allies, in their efforts to force the United 


States to take up the cause, and in their antagonism to the Wil 
son administration. In view of these intimate relationships, the reader, 
while acknowledging his indebtedness to Mr. Thayer for this presentation 
of Roosevelt’s life and character, feels a sense of disappointment that a 
more comprehensive study was not made. Was there no 


that Mr. Thayer would honor his friend by producing a biography such 


t some promist 


as that by Joseph Bucklin Bishop promises to be? 


The query constantly arises, has the author not sacrificed space as well 
as the sense of fairness through his frequent use of epithets and slurs, 


for there can be no doubt that he is one who ‘‘loathes the administration 
of President Wilson”’ (p. 385). There follow in quick sueeession such 
expressions as, ‘‘the first of his many variegated messages”’ p. 402) ; 
"sanctimonious tribute to the superiority in virtue of the United States 
to all other nations’’ (p. 403); ‘‘poliey of contradictions and brief 
paroxyms of boldness’’ (p. 404) ; ‘‘poliey of timidity and evasion”’ 
£30). It is questionable also whether the facts justify such a character- 
ization of James G. Blaine as that on page 48; or the assertion that An- 
drew Jackson was ‘‘a good old political freebooter’’ (p. 86). The phrase 
‘‘to the victors belong the spoils,’’ should not be attributed to Jackson. 


Other inaccuracies occur. Cleveland became president in 1893; Joseph 
G. Cannon began his congressional career in 1873, instead of 1263 (p. 


343) ; “he took no active part in polities’? (p. 347), does not tally with 
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the fact that Roosevelt was a leader in the New York republican conven- 
tion and supported actively his candidate, Henry L. Stimson, for gov- 
ernor. ‘lwo or three more notes were not interchanged after the ‘‘onee- 
a-week-to-Falmouth order’’ (p. 480) for diplomatic relations between 
Germany and the United States were severed by President Wilson three 
days after the receipt of that order on February 3. 

Both these biographies of Colonel Roosevelt give the outstanding facts 
in his career. Emphasis has been naturally given to his courage, his 
sympathy with real men, his versatility, and his extraordinary person- 
ality. In fact, Roosevelt has himself, in a letter to Trevelyan of March 
9, 1905, really defined the goal which he sought. ‘‘Life,’’ he writes, ‘‘is 
a long campaign where every victory merely leaves the ground free for 
another battle, and sooner or later defeat comes to every man unless 
death forestalls it. But the final defeat does not and should not cancel 
the triumphs, if the latter have been substantial and for a cause worth 
championing’’ (Seribner’s magazine, October, 1919, p. 390). 

The volume by Mr. Lewis follows more elosely even than does that by 
Mr. Thayer the narrative of events to be found in Roosevelt’s autobiog- 
raphy. His approach is expressed at the outset as follows: ‘‘Since 
Caesar, perhaps no one has attained among crowding duties and great 
responsibilities such high proficiency in so many separate fields of human 
activity’’ (p. 17). While it was the hope of Mr. Lewis in writing the 
volume ‘‘to end forever any misconceptions of the man and his purposes 
that may yet remain,’’ he has given little attention to the controversy 
of 1912. 

‘*Roosevelt the naturalist,’’ chapter xxv, was written by Mr. Stone, 
eurator of the Philadelphia academy of natural sciences, and chapter 
xxvur, ‘‘Books and speeches,’’ was the work of Roger B. Merriman. 
The introduction (pp. vii-xxil), was written by William Howard Taft. 
These three chapters are particularly worthy of commendation. Mr. 
Taft really presents, in outline, the leading faets in the life of Roose- 
velt. ‘‘The nation has lost,’’ he says, ‘‘the most commanding, the most 
original, the most interesting, and the most brilliant personality, in 
American publie life since Lincoln.’’ 


The volume of Roosevelt’s letters to his children, extending over the 
period 1898 to 1911, serves an excellent supplement to the more formal 
biographies, for it is possible through its reading to know certain char- 
acteristics of Roosevelt, the man, as through none of the other sources. 
It is not surprising that Colonel Roosevelt stated: ‘‘I would rather have 
this book published than anything that has ever been written about me’’ 


(p. 10). How much he appreciated the home relations is evident on 
almost every page as, in a letter to his daughter, Ethel, he wrote: ‘‘ Fond 
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as I am of the White House and much though I have appreciated these 
years in it, there isn’t any place in the world like home—like Sagamore 
Hill, where things are our own, with our own associations, and where it 
is real country’’ (p. 165). These letters discuss in a eharming manner 
affairs of state, hunting trips, books and their authors, and public men 
of the period. ‘‘From the youngest to the eldest,’’ as Mr. Bishop states, 
‘‘he wrote to them always as his equals’’ (p. 4 


J. A. JAMES 


The correspondence of Nicholas Biddle. Dealing with national affairs, 
1807-1844. Edited by Reginald C. MeGrane, Ph.D. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1919. 365 p. $6.00 

In typography and binding this sumptuous volume bears out the best 
traditions of the Riverside press. Its introduction, notes, index, and 
scholarly apparatus are in harmony with its excellent format. As a 
worthy memento of an important public character, it refleets the activity 
of a bygone era and the just pride felt in the achievements of an hon- 
ored American family. The publishers, the family representatives, and 
the editor have combined to produce a work worthy of the reputation 
and services of its title-bearer. 

The name of Nicholas Biddle once stood high in national couneils, al 
though as president of the second United States bank it was linked with 
an unpopular institution. With Hamilton and Gallatin, Biddle forms the 
creat financial triumvirate of our first half-century of national history. 
Like his two great compeers, he favored centralized control in national 
finance, and the immediate suecess that attended their system was its 
best justification. Unfortunately, under our government fiscal affairs 
cannot be separated from polities and Biddle, like Hamilton and Galla 
tin, was in a measure sacrificed to partisan clamor. Yet all three made 
their influence felt in behalf of sound finance and, despite the temporary 
divorce of national treasury from the ordinary business world, their prin- 
ciples have largely shaped our subsequent fiscal policy. 

Nearly a score of vears ago the late Professor Catterall made extensive 
use of the Biddle papers in his volume on The second United States 
bank, to which the present work will serve as useful check. This fact 
alone would justify Mr. MeGrane’s task, but Biddle was more than a 
mere financial magnate and it is fitting to recognize, as in the present 
work, his many-sided activities. He graduated from Prineeton as class 
leader in 1801, at the early age of fifteen. Three years later he became 
secretary of the American legation at Paris, where he had a chance to 
connect his name with the closing transactions of the Louisiana purchase. 
Returning from Paris in 1807, the year he attained his majority, he en- 
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tered upon the practice of law and also engaged in literary work and 
served two terms in the state legislature. His most important produc- 
tion of this period was an edition of the journals of Lewis and Clark, 
which fittingly connected his name with the Mississippi valley. In 1819 
his friend Monroe appointed him director of the second United States 
bank and three years later he became its president. Aided by sound 
judgment, broad vision, and wide experience, his administration of the 
bank was eminently successful, but the institution did not thereby escape 
the enmity of the politicians who surrounded Jackson. Thus the bank 
and its president became victims of the ‘‘spoils system’’ that vitiated 
the usefulness of most governmental agencies of the period. Into the 
merits of this controversy that arose over the bank we need not now 
enter. Repudiated as a national institution, it continued for some years 
under a Pennsylvania charter. Biddle retired from its management in 
1839, but not before interested friends had urged him for high national 
offices, including the presidency. He refused to seek public favor, al- 
though until his death, in 1844, he retained an active interest in all pub- 
lic affairs, especially in the fortunes of his intimate friend Webster. His 
intimaey with Clay and peculiar relation to the Harrison campaign give 
his correspondence a western flavor. 

The letters of a man of Biddle’s opportunities and character could 
not fail to be interesting. Moreover, he numbered among his regular 
correspondents such political leaders as Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Monroe, 
Tyler, and a host-of others scarcely less notable than they. The public 
is fairly familiar with their lives and publie services and their important 
letters and state papers are reasonably accessible in well-known editions. 
The task of making accessible the writings of those equally deserving 
whom fate placed in less conspicuous positions now constitutes an im- 
portant field of historical activity, and this constitutes the great value 
of the present work. Biddle’s intimacy with Clay and his peculiar 
relation to the Harrison campaign also give the book some value as 
western source material. 

Mr. MeGrane has wisely let the letters tell their own story and they 
appear as near the original as print will permit. His pages are not 
overloaded with notes but editorial comments are numerous enough to 
bring about necessary connections with the best authorities or to place 
the facts in proper perspective, and he has made his results accessible 
by means of a thorough index of names. 

It is no easy task to handle three hundred letters, virtually constitut- 
ing a ecard catalogue of the notables of our first half century, without 
making some grievous slips; but Mr. MeGrane shows such painstaking 


care and sound scholarship that these are few indeed. There are some 
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points where his judgment of the editorial function would differ from 
the reviewer’s. For example: ‘‘them’’ (1. 3, p. 53) is obviously intended 
for “‘than’’; ‘‘right’’ (1. 4, p. 109) for ‘‘regret’’; ‘‘molesse’’ (1. 1. p. 
84), for ‘‘malice’’; ‘‘standets’’ (1. 22, p. 189), for ‘‘star sets’’: ‘* pro- 
; “Lead’’ (1. 15, p. 227), for 
“‘head’’; “‘were’’ (1. 29, p. 228), for ‘‘mere’’; and ‘‘exprints’’ (1. 12 p. 
281), for ‘‘exprmts’’ (experiments). The reviewer does not doubt that 
the editor copied these mistakes faithfully from the originals but he 


jectives’’ (1. 15, p. 219), for ‘*projectors’’ 


would have protected himself by inserting the obvious word in brackets. 
The same may be said of such misspellings as ‘‘weilded’’ (1. 2. p. 255) 

‘‘banditte’’ (1.3, abid.), and ‘‘releive’’ (1.17, p. 290), and the omission 
of “‘me’’ (1. 27, p. 280) and of ‘‘the’’ (1. 20, p. 351 

The footnotes show a few minor mistakes: ‘‘representative’’ (n. 4. p. 
121), should be ‘‘senator,’? and ‘‘Ohio’’ (n.2, p. 183), ‘‘Michigan’’: 
‘placed”’ (n.1, p.3) is ambiguous; ‘‘May 3’’ (n. 2, p. 72) should, it 
seems, be ‘May 8”’ (ef. p. 99). On page 105 in the sixth line from the end 
of the note there is evidently an omission, and the note as a whole is not 
as clear as it should be. The pronoun is lacking (n. 2, p. 264) and the 
wrong preposition employed (p. 269 and 296). 

These slips are so trivial that it seems useless to mention them were 
it not probable that they will be noted elsewhere. They in no way de- 
tract from the usefulness of the book, and simply show that the editor, 
while a thorough scholar, is human. Let us hope that his work will 
stimulate others, particularly in the Mississippi valley, to undertake the 
editing of similar correspondence, and encourage the family represen- 
tatives, as in this case, to give the task substantial support. 


Political leaders of provincial Pennsylvania. By Isaae Sharpless, pres 
ident of Haverford college, 1887-1917. (New York: Maemillan 
company, 1919. 248 p. $2.50) 

In a series of eight brief but carefully executed biographies, Mr. 
Sharpless has given us an excellent account of the early leaders of 
Pennsylvania. The long strife between Penn and the settlers. the 
Quaker ideas on civil and religious liberty, treatment of the Indians, 
penal and hospital systems, and party polities of provincial Pennsyl- 
vania are clearly set forth in these biographies. To the general reader 
these sketches are interesting on aceount of the prominence and per- 
sonality of the men discussed ; while for the student of history, they help 
explain many obscure incidents in Pennsylvania polities. 

Of the eight men deseribed—William Penn, Thomas Lloyd, David 
Lloyd, James Logan, John Kinsey, Isaae Norris, James Pemberton, and 
Thomas Dickinson—the first four belong to the early period (1682-1726 
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two—Kinsey and Pemberton—to the years of Quaker preéminence (1726- 
1756) ; and two—Norris and Dickinson—to the closing years of Quaker 
strife (1756-1774 

Mr. Sharpless doubts the sincerity of the Quakers in their demand for 
greater political and civil rights and calls David Lloyd’s strife with Penn 
and his agent Logan ‘‘largely a politician’s strife.’’ Yet it is evident 
that Penn ‘‘started with unbounded intentions of radical civil liberty.’’ 
As late as 1700 he declared, ‘‘If in the constitutions by charter there 
be anything that jars alter it.’’ 

If any criticism can be made on this excellent portrayal of political 
strife in provincial Pennsylvania, it is that of briefness—especially in 
the sketch of John Dickinson. The influence of Dickinson was undoubt- 
edly strong in the pre-revolutionary era; and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Sharpless, now deceased, did not analyze more carefully the signifi- 
cance and effect of the ‘‘Farmer’s letters.’’ 


REGINALD McGRANE 


The Indiana centennial, 1916. A record of the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Indiana’s admission to statehood. Edited 
by Harlow Lindley, secretary of the Indiana historical commission. 
(Indianapolis: The Indiana historical commission, 1919. 441 p.) 

The outstanding feature of the centennial activities of the Indiana his- 
torical commission was the emphasis laid upon celebrations by the coun- 
ties, and the results as outlined in the report of the secretary amply 
justify the policy of the commission. The book is organized in four 
parts. Part one —a four-page discussion of the beginnings of the state 
—seems rather inadequate as a codrdinate division of the volume. 

The general activities of the commission are deseribed in part two, 
which covers such topies as the organization and scope of the commis- 
sion, a campaign of centennial education, work in schools and clubs, 
pageantry, permanent memorials, state parks as a centennial memorial, 
Indiana centennial medal, and historical publications. 

The most valuable part of the book is found in part three, which oc- 
ecupies more than one-half the space in the volume and consists of an 
account of the celebrations in each county of the state, as well as a re- 
port of the state celebration, the Indiana pageant, and the meeting of 
the Ohio valley historical association, all of which took place at In- 
dianapolis in October, 1916. Included in the proceedings of the latter 
organization are the presidential address of Harlow Lindley of Earlham 
college and a paper on ‘‘A Hoosier domesday’’ by Frederick L. Paxson 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


The story of the local celebrations told county by county is an inval- 
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uable record. It contains abundant evidence that the work of the com 
mission in stimulating an interest in state and local history was markedly 
successful practically throughout Indiana. The arousing of a local his- 
torical interest and community spirit is an achievement well worth the 
study of other states. 

Part four is a report of the admission day exercises, held on December 
11, 1916. Notable items in this report are a centennial ode by William 
Dudley Foulke and an address on ‘‘The foundations of the common 
wealth,’’ by James A. Woodburn of the University of Indiana. 

An appendix includes the centennial addresses of Governor Samuel M. 
Ralston. The index to the volume covers forty pages, but would have 
been more useful if it had been prepared in aecordanee with modern 
indexing principles. As a whole the volume is a distinetly valuable con 
tribution, not only as a record of achievement but also as a source of 
suggestion to other states celebrating similar occasions. 

JOHN C. Parisu 
Building the Pacific railway. The construction story of America’s first 
iron thoroughfare between the Missouri river and California. from 
the inception of the great idea to the day, May 10, 1869, when the 
Union Pacific and the Central Pacifie joined tracks at Promontory 
Point, Utah, to form the nation’s transcontinental. By Edwin L. 
Sabin. (Philadelphia: Lippincott company, 1919. 317 p. $2.00) 

It is very much a question whether the time has yet arrived when the 
story of the building of the first transcontinental railroad can be told 
without including something of the sordid tale of the erooked manipu- 
lation which was a part of the financial end of the affair. Nevertheless 
this is what Mr. Sabin has done. The whole episode is dismissed with 
this statement: ‘‘The name (Credit Mobilier), under the searchlight of 
Congressional investigation or prosecution (as may be 
covering a multitude of sins. 


was aecused of 
It killed Oakes Ames and peppers volumes 
of committee reports; but at any rate the road was put through.’ 

From this excerpt one gets the keynote of the volume. It is a pan- 
egyric to the men who built the Union and the Central Pacifie railroads. 
The story, in considerable detail, is traced from the inception of the no 
tion of a railroad stretching from the frontier to the coast to the ecom- 
pletion of the work when the rails were joined near Ogden at the “‘roar- 
ing town’’ of Promontory. Engineering diffieulties and their surmount- 
ing, financial problems—without reference to any possible shady side of 
the transactions—are given with much attention to minute points. Then 
follows a long description of the celebration attending the driving of the 
golden spike. A chapter devoted to Indian difficulties, one to the 
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‘‘roaring’’ towns, and another entitled ‘‘Tourists to End o’ Track,’’ 
precede the ‘‘Checking up’’ which forms the conclusion of the book. 

As a ‘‘popular’’ work, which this almost avowedly is, it is marred by 
the inclusion of altogether too much sketchy biographical matter. One 
almost believes that the commercial county ‘‘history’’ into which must be 
brought the name of every resident, past or present, in order to swell 
the sale of the compilation, was taken as a model. The style is char- 
acterized by an attempted rapidity of action, which becomes almost hectic 
in places and which palls on the reader after some pages. 

It is possible that the book will find a place on the shelves of the 
uncritical but the student of our development since the civil war will 
still feel that there is room for another contribution on the subject. 


L. B. 

History of the United States. From Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896. By 

James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., D.Litt. (New York: Maemillan com- 
pany, 1919. 484 p. $2.75) 

To his seven volumes covering the period from 1850 to 1877 Mr. 
Rhodes has added an eighth, bringing the story down to 1896. This 
volume is distinctly a political history, with a few digressions on ques- 
tions closely related to politics and a few not so intimately related. The 
presidential campaigns are treated in detail, ranging from thirty pages 
on the one of 1880 to twelve on that of 1892. In between there are 
lengthy discussions of those topics which loomed largest in the ecam- 
paigns—the tariff, Chinese immigration, money, civil service, pensions, 
the homestead strike and the railroad strikes, pensions, and the panic of 
1893. In addition varying amounts of space are devoted to topies not 
sO prominent in political campaigns, such as the Molly Maguires, the 
boom in iron, the trial of Garfield’s assassin, foreign relations, especially 
the trouble with Chile and that with Great Britain over Venezuela, 
Grant’s misadventures in finance, the Chicago riot (1886), the rehabili- 
tation of the navy, and the operation on Cleveland’s throat for cancer. 

Mr. Rhodes is too well known to need any introduction here. This 
volume is of the same general character as the preceding volumes and, 
with one possible exception, deserves to rank with them. While the style 
is not brilliant, it affords easy, some times even attractive 
Seareely any one will fail to enjoy the book. 


reading. 


Yet, for all that, the student of our recent history will close the book 
with disappointment, a disappointment due to the feeling that the author 
has failed to show a discriminating sense of proportion, since he has 
omitted some topies altogether and given undue space to others. This is 
hardly to be explained by saying that he is following a chosen path of 
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political history. The Molly Maguires ean hardly be said to have exer- 
cised any very profound influence on the course of polities, yet they 
receive thirty-two pages, while the profound unrest which led to the 
creation of interstate commerce commission is given secant attention. 
The Maguires may have been cutthroats, but what about the economie 
conditions which played a part in producing them? The personal af- 
fairs of General Grant are hardly as important today as the movement 
of population and the settlement of the west. The mistakes of the 
Knights of Labor are made to stand out in bold relief, but what of the 
causes of unrest? The period covered in this volume was one of great 
inventions and discoveries, yet they are not even mentioned. 

On the topics discussed the author, in most eases, can hardly be said 
to have touched the bottom. The treatment of industrial unrest falls 
far below chapter iv of his earlier work, dealing with slavery. Perhaps 
we can excuse the failure to explain what led up to the Sherman anti- 
trust law by saying that a discussion of the law itself is properly de 
ferred to a later period. But the silver question really was settled in 
this period. One may be pardoned, then, for wanting to know more 
fully why the east opposed and the west favored free silver. Perhaps 
we should not be surprised that one who abandoned business to write 
history should not be greatly exercised over the giant strides of business 
during this period in its mareh to the conquest and subjugation of the 
nation. 

The author has made an extensive and wise use of sources and author- 
ities, yet the footnotes are open to criticism. Reference by author and 
page only is not very satisfactory, especially when the writer is respon- 
sible for several books, or when the book is not well known. 


Davin Y. THomas 


Mace-Petrie American school history. By William H. Mace. formerly 
professor of history in Syracuse university and George Petrie, pro- 
fessor of history and dean of academic faculty of Alabama poly 
technic institute. (New York: Rand MeNally and company, 1919. 
470 p. $1.25) 

The authors have largely accomplished their expressed purpose of 
writing an elementary textbook which shall be interesting, accurate. and 
fair. The style is simple, clear, vigorous, and well calculated to interest 
elementary pupils. Omitting unnecessary details from the body of the 
book, excellent notes in the appendix supply the necessary background 
for such events as Genet’s mission, the Monroe doctrine, and the like. 

Particularly commendable ‘is the fairness of the work. No child will 
become anti-British from reading this account of the revolution, though 
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proud of his own land. Similarly fair are the discussions of the eivil 
war epoch and of America’s share in the world war. The only departure 
from this is the conventional account of the war of 1812, tending to give 
an exaggerated idea of American naval and military success. 

[llustrations abound—mainly good ones. Too many are fanciful, as 
for example the ‘‘Storming of Paulus Hook.’’ A photograph could in 
many cases have been substituted. While accurate enough, the full- 
page maps are printed in harsh colors and the small inset maps are often 
not distinct enough in their shading to be very clear. 

While the cherry-tree myth has been excluded, Marion’s equally apo- 
eryphal sweet potatoes have crept in, and the Mecklenburg declaration. 
Errors such as ‘‘ Fort Hudson’’ for Port Hudson, and Mary ‘‘ Bell’’ for 
the mother of Washington are evidently typographical. Though the 
wars recorded occupied only about one-eleventh of the period covered 

1492-1918) they receive over a third of the space of the book. 

The study questions, bibliographies, tables, and documents in the ap 
pendix are well chosen and edequate for such a work.. Also, the treat 
ment of eeconomie and social phases of American history is unusually 
food. 

Altogether, this is the best elementary text in American history which 
has come the present writer's notice. 


M. L. B. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical as- 
sociation, held at Greencastle, Indiana, April 29-May 1, brought forth a 
record-breaking attendance and was in every way one of the best meet- 
ings in the history of the association. The local committee, headed by 
Mr. W. W. Sweet of DePauw university, left nothing undone that would 
add to the comfort and pleasure of the guests, and these efforts were 
ereatly appreciated . The visit to Purdue university at LaFayette and 
the Tippecanoe battleground, which took place on Saturday, 
the highly enjoyable features of the meeting. 


Was one ot 


The program, carried out as planned with but one exception, was of a 
quality to reflect. great credit on the committee which planned it, 
those who took part, and on the association at large. At 


on 
the business 
session Chauncey 8. Boucher of Ohio state university was chosen presi- 
dent; Guy Stanton Ford of the University of Minnesota, William W. 
Sweet of DePauw, and Miss Margaret Mitchell of the University of 
Oklahoma were elected members of the executive committee for three 
vears, Thomas M. Marshall being chosen to serve on the same committee 
for one year. J. H. R. Moore of Indianapolis and Miss Bessie Pierce of 
lowa City were made members of the executive committee of the teach 
ers’ section for three years. The new members chosen to serve on the 
board of editors for three years were: Clarence E. Carter, Miami uni 
versity ; Arthur C. Cole, University of Illinois; and Lester B. Shippee, 
University of Minnesota. Mrs. Clara 8S. Paine and Clarence W. Alvord 
were continued in their respective positions as secretary-treasurer of the 
association and managing editor of the Review. 


The managing editor takes this opportunity to announce that he has 
resigned his position as professor in history at the University of Illinois 
and editor-in-chief of the publications of the [llinois state historical 
library to accept a professorship in history at the University of Minne- 
sota. After September 1, therefore, all communications to the editorial 
office should be addressed to Clarence W. Alvord, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 


Among recent books is one entitled The society of free states. This is 
a collection of papers published in the New York Evening Post. In this 
volume the author, Dwight W. Morrow, attempts to give a setting to the 
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proposed league of nations by a study of some former projects for world 
peace and ventures in international codperation (New York: Harper 
brothers, 1919. $1.25). 


Of perhaps more interest to the financier than to the historian is the 
little volume written by Jacob H. Hollander, entitled War borrowing 
(New York: Macmillan company, 1919. $1.50 net). This is a study of 
treasury certificates of indebtedness to the United States. 


The Bureau of American ethnology Bulletin number 65 contains val- 
uable information on archaeological explorations in northeastern Arizona 
carried on by Alfred Vincent Kidder and Samuel J. Guernsey. The 
book is illustrated with interesting diagrams and photographs. 


Mr. Hill Peebles Wilson’s tart biography of John Brown, soldier of 
fortune has apparently found a wide market, as the Cornhill publishing 
company has now brought out a new edition (Boston, 1918. 450 p. 
$2.50). Two interesting photographs of John Brown are the chief addi- 
tion to the original publication. For a review of the work the reader 
is referred to the Mississrppr Vauuey Historica, Review, volume 1, 
page 320. 


Charles Seribner’s sons have issued a library edition in one volume of 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s well known Story of the revolution (450 p. $2.50 
net). It is in very convenient form and will doubtless find a large 
number of readers. 


The Hispanic American historical review for February, 1920, contains 
an article of interest in light of present day discussions of the Monroe 
doctrine. It is entitled ‘‘Spanish American appreciations of the Mon- 
roe doctrine,’’ and is an account of the reactions produced in Hispanie 
America by the application of the Monroe doctrine to the boundary 
dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain. 

Among recent works of especial interest to students of Spanish-Amer- 
ican history is a new work entitled Biblioteca de historia Hispano-Amer- 
icana, Madrid, 1920. This work has been prepared under the auspices of 
his majesty, King Alphonzo xm. 


The Journal of negro history for January, 1920, contains an article 
entitled ‘‘The negro migration to Canada after the passing of the fugi- 
tive slave act.’’ The author, Fred Landon, describes in detail the work- 
ings of the underground railroad. He states that the negro population 
of the north increased by nearly 30,000 in the deeade after 1850 and that 
the gain was chiefly in the states of Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. 


An article in the April, 1920, number of the Journal of negro history 
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presents some interesting statistics on the growth of the negro public 
schools in the state of Missouri. In 1915 Missouri stood in the lead of 
the ex-slave states in the provisions which it had made for the education 
of negro children, and only the District of Columbia had more money 
invested in public school property for negroes. The author of this well- 
written article is Henry Sullivan Williams. 


At its recent session, the Virginia legislature appropriated $40,000 
for a building for history and archives. 

Mr. D. R. Anderson leaves the chair of history at Richmond college at 
the end of the session, to become president of Randolph-Macon college 
for women, at Lynchburg, Virginia. S. J. Mitchell, president of Dela 
ware state college will succeed Mr. Anderson. 


A recent number of the Illinois studies in the social sciences is ‘‘The 
history of cumulative voting and minority representation in Illinois, 
1870-1919,’ by Blaine F. Moore of the University of Kansas. It con- 
tains an introduction by James W. Garner. The author in a concise and 
scholarly way presents the workings of the cumulative system and shows 
that this method in practically all cases secures minority representation 
in the legislative district of the state, he has come to the conelusion that 
a much smaller waste of votes and small percentage of non-representation 
exists under this system than prevails under the ordinary majority sys- 
tem. 


Mr. Beverly W. Bond has been on a leave of absence from Purdue 
university in order to lecture at the University of Wisconsin for the see- 
ond semester, 1919-1920. He is to teach at Johns Hopkins in the sum- 
mer term, 1920. 


The leading article in the Minnesota history bulletin for November, 
1919, is entitled ‘‘Benjamin Densmore’s journal of an expedition on the 
frontier.’’ This is an interesting account of an expedition made in 1857 
to Otter Tail lake, then on the extreme front of settlement in Minnesota. 


Louis Bernard Schmidt has given an excellent account of the ‘‘In- 
ternal grain trade of the United States during the deeade of 1850-1860,’’ 
in the Iowa journal of history and polities, January, 1920. This will 
be of special interest to the student of the economie life of the Mississip- 
pi valley. 

Two promotions are reported in the department of history at Iowa 
state college: Louis B. Schmidt has been made professor of history and 
Albert B. Moore has been promoted from instructor in history to assist- 
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The State historical society of Missouri held its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing at Columbia, March 25. ‘The speakers announced for the day were 
A. Ross Hill, president of the University of Missouri; Walter S. Dickey 
of Kansas City, president of the Missouri river navigation company ; 
N. T. Gentry of Columbia; David R. Francis of St. Louis, United States 
ambassador to Russia; and G. Lechartier of Paris, France, Washington 
correspondent of Le matin, Paris. In the evening a Missouri pageant 
was held in commemoration of the centennial of the passage of the Mis- 
souri enabling act in March, 1820. The story of the state was presented 


in five historical episodes by four hundred persons. 


South Dakota has just issued a bulietin under the auspices of the gov- 
ernor, Peter Norbeck, and the adjutant general, W. A. Morris, entitled 
‘Reeord of service of the 147th field artillery in France.’’ 

The University of California published in its American archaeology 
and ethnology reports for November, 1919, a calendar of the Indians 
north of Mexieo by Leona Cope. 
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